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Genesee Agricultural Society Notice. 

Circulars containing the Constitution of the Socie- 
ciety, &c. have been sent by mail to the different 
Post Masters, and to many known friends of agricul- 
ture in several counties in Western New York, with a 
request that ihey will use their exertions to obtain the 
signatures of members, and report the same to the 
Secretary of the Society as soon as the 20th of the 
present month. It is hoped that every friend of im- 
provement will give the subject prompt attention; as 
the Executive Committee desire to make early and 
liberal arrangements for the coming Feir; and in 
order to make out a list of premiums, &c., it is neces- 
sary to know about what number of members can be 
obtained. Any person who can obtain signatures, or 
who wishes to sign, and who has not seen or received 
a circular, can apply to the nearest Post Master for one, 
or to the Secretary of the Society, or to the New 
Genesee Farmer Office, and the Rochester Seed 
Store. H. M. WARD. Suc’y. 

Rochester, July 1, 1840. 





> Tue Executive Committee of the Genesee 
Agricultural Society will meet for the transaction of 
important business, on Tuesday, the 28th inst., at 11 
o’clock, A. M., at the Areade House, Rochester. 
H. M. WARD, Sec’y. 





ROCHESTER, JULY, 1840. 


English Seed Wheat. 

One or two bushels each, of eight or ten of the fines; 
new kinds of English Wheat, have just arrived from 
England, and will be distributed to the members of the 
Genesce Agricultural Society previous to next fall’s 
sowing. 





Hoeing Ruta Baga. 

An inexperienced cultivator of the ruta baga, may 
commonly be known by his leaving the plants about 
four times as thickly together as they ought to stand. 
On ground of any tolerable degree of fertility, the 
distance of one foot at least should be allowed between 
the roots, exccpt they be in drills three feet asunder, 
when they may be suffered to stand a little nearer. If 
sown broadcast, eighteen inches square should be al- 
lowed to each root. If the land is rich enough, they 
will be so much larger in consequence of this increased 
space, as considerably to increase the amount of the 
crop, and greatly to diminish the labor of harvesting. 

We have obezerved, on the best soil, well manured 
previuus years, where the crop had been sowed broad- 
cast, and two feet square allotted to each plant, roots 
weighing from ten to fifteen pounds, and yielding 
about fifteen hundred bushels an acre. 

If thesoil be poor, the above remarks will not of course 
apply, and the roots must be much nearer together, as 
they cannot be made to grow large, and number must 
be made to compensat*, in a small degree though it ha 
for a want of magnitude. 

Packing Butter. 

The increased price of butter in autumn, as well as 
its scarcity in winter, renders the best mode of pack- 
ing it a matter of some importance. There are seve- 
ral particulars of minor importance to be attended to, 
to which greater or less attention is given by good but- 
ter makers; but the two leading requisites withou; 
which there must be failure, and with which there can- 
not easily be, are clean vessels, and thorough working. 

The importance of the former, in obtaining perfect- 
ly sweet butter, must be evident to every one; hence 
the necessity of washing vessels by scalding; and 
where they become rusty from disease, of employing 
chloride of lime. 

In order to keep the sweetness, it is indispensably 
necessary that every particle of buttermilk be worked 
out before packing down. This is ascertained when 
none ceases to flow from it. Inexperienced butter ma- 
kers generally perform this part of the operation very 
imperfectly. Work the butter four times as long as 
you think necesesary, and then perhaps you will have 
half completed it. When it is thoroughly worked, 
pack it down, by beating, in a strong pot, cover the 
top with an inch of very strong brine, and keep in the 
coolest part of the cellar, and you need not fear its be- 
coming injured by keeping before next winter. * 


Sunflower Seed Oil. 

Messrs. Eprrers—Wm Wood, an Oil manufact: 
rer here, has make 27 gallons of good oil from 19 
bushels of Sunflower Seed, without hulling, with Wil. 
liams & Pinder’s Hydraulic Press. He also made 24 
gallons of oil from 24 bushels of common Pumpkin 
Seed, 

The above was manufactured in the usual way of 
managing flax seed, except that the crushed seed was 
not subject to as much heat in the revolving cylinder, 
before it was pressed. 8. W. 








JOHN J. THOMAS, 


NO. 7. } Mf. B. BATEHAM, Editors, 





The Revolving Horse Rake. 

This is au implement of very great utility, especially 
on large farms and smooth lands. The expedition 
with which hay can be gathered with the revolving 
rake renders it a great saving of labor; and not un- 
frequently it enables the farmer to secure his hay in 
good order, which otherwise would be damaged or de 


stroyed by wet. They are fast coming into very gen- 


eral use. 

In answer to eeveral inquiries, we mention that these 
rakes are for sale at the Seed Store in this city, and at 
various other places in Western New York—price 
from eight to ten dollars each. 





‘For the New Genesee Farmer. 

Bad Seeds. 
It not unfrequently happens that after bestowing 
much labor upon the preparation of, and eeeding his 
ground, the farmer is sadly disappointed in finding ton 
scanty a growth of plants to ensure a sufficient crop, 
With the field beet especially, failures so often oceur, 
that even an honest seedsman must expect occasionally 
to shoulder the reputation of ‘‘never having any old 
stock on hand;’’ that is, of selling old seeds far new. 
From a little experience, I have concluded that it is 
best to have as much charity as possible, at least until 
we have ascertained who the culprits are; and if it 
should so happen that the mischief has oceurred 
through our own negligence or inexperience, why, 
then, we may complain as loudly as we please. 
This spring I planted half an acre with two pounds 
of Mangel Wurtzel, from the Rochester Seed Store. 
In a few days, some scattering plants made their ap- 
pearance. [I waited patiently for some time after- 
wards, when my friend, John Robinson, from Palmy- 
ra, (who, by the way, is one of the best farmers in our 
ection, ) called on me, and said that my success was 
much better than his; he did not expect one-tenth of 
a crop; and inasmuch as our seed probably came from 
the same hogshead, we unanimously came to the con- 
clusion, that while it was certain that Bateham could 
not be to blame, there were some men in London 
who were no better than they should be. 


Well, accidentally, I could not work in the Man- 
gels for nearly two weeks after; when I waa surprised 
to find a fair number of plants just peeping through; 
and, from their weak and thin appearance, evidently 
wearied with their long journey to the surface, which 
they never could have reached, if the soil had not been 
light. 

I resolved to be ‘careful in future in what manner 
my seed was planted. WM. R. SMITH, 





Waterloo, June 15, 1840. 


Macedon, 6 mo.. 29, 1840. 
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Notes on European Agriculture. 

[The following extracts from the Southern Cabinet, 
indicate excellent judgment in agriculture, and it is 
with pleasure that we present them to our readers. } 


As a general remark, I am disposed to believe that 
Europe in general, and England in particular, is more 
favorable to the cultivation of wheat, and other grains, 
which go under the denomination of corn, than the 
United States, with the exception perhaps of our 
Western country; but that our own soil can, by a 
proper system of tillage, be rendered twice as pro- 
ductive as it is at present. That improvements in 
———— of husbandry can be more easily introdu- 

among us than in Evrope, where it is difficult to 
induce the laborers to lay aside the old heavy ploughs 
and wooden toothed harrows, which we have aban- 
doned for half a century; and when I have seen the 
miseraole hoes, spades and rakes, used by the peasants 
of France and Austria, I have sometimes wished that 
a revolution (not political, but agricultural) might 
sweep them and their wooden shoes into oblivion to- 
gether, to be known only as the relics of a clumsy, if 
not a barbarous age. 

In fine breeds of horses, horned cattle and sheep, 
suited to the different climates and pastures—and in 
the careful manner which these distinct varieties are 
kept separate, Great Britain takes the lead of the 
world. The black faced sheep of Scotland differs so 
widely from the varieties found in the downs and low 
countries of England, that they would sercely be re- 
cognized as the same species. The same may be said 
of the black cattle driven from the highlands to the 
markets of Edinburgh, when compared with the dif- 
ferent breeds found in the Lothians of Scotland, and 
in the level, rich counties of England. Each variety 
is confined to localities suited to its size and habits.—- 
The mountain cattle and sheep would not succeed well 
in low countries, nor would the breeds of the downs 
thrive on the mountains. No traveller in England 
who knows a horse from a donkey, can fail to admire 
the distinct breeds of horses, each in their nature ad- 
mirably adapted to the services required of them.— 
The carriage-horse, the hunter, the dray-horse, and 
the race horse, can be distinguished at a single glance. 
The dray-horse, in the streets of Liverpool and Lon- 
don, unwieldy as the elephant, wih a fuot of the size 
of apeck tub, could scarcely be conceived to be the 
same species as the little Shetland pony, that is seen 
carrying the groups of gay travellers to the top of 
Ben-Lomond, climbing over the rocks and up the 
mountains like so many squirrels. I witnessed at 
Ratisbon, in Bavaria, one of the finest colleciion of 
horses I ever beheld. They were owned by the 
Prince of Taxus, whose expensive stables were more 
magnificent than many of the palaces of Europe—fit- 
ted up with marble rated ore tn for bathing— 
the name, country, and pedigree of each, placed in 
gilt letters on the wall. The number of grooms, and 
eareful attendance, and other fooleries, reminded me 
of what I had read of the honors paid to the sacred 
Buils of India, or the white Elephants of Ava.— 
Among these were horses not only from Mecklenburg, 
Saxony, and France, but from England and Arabia; 
and to me the English courser appeared not only the 
most elegant in form, but was admitted by better judges 
than myself, more active and fleet than those of Ara- 
bia itself. 

In the preservation of seeds of grain and vegetables, 
infinitely more pains are taken to preserve the varie- 
ties distinct and unadulterated than with us. In the 
mountains of Scotland, there are certain districts ap- 
propriated solely to the cultivation of Garden Seeda— 
and no two varieties that are in danger of becoming 
adulterated by being placed near each other, are allow- 
ed to be cultivated in the same district. 1 noticed at 
Edinburgh, in the collection of Lawson & Son, 
Seedsmen and Nurserymen to the Highland and Ag 
ricultural Society of Scotland—83 varieties of Wheat, 
62 of Pens, 51 of Turnips, 146 of Potatoes, and an 
immense number of species and varicties of Grass 
seeds, some of which may probably be adapted to our 
southern country. Ina subsequent number I will en- 
deavor to recur to this latter subject, and point out 
those species on which it would be advisable to make 
ex 





riments. 
he benefits of Societies for the promotion of agri- 
culture, in stimulating industry and ambition, I saw 
exemplified in Scotland, England, and at the Fairs of 
ermany. The Highland Society of Scotland has 
existed sixty-one years, and from one of the bleakest 
and most sterile countries of Europe, Scotland has, 
with all its disadvantages, risen to a state of agricultu- 
ral prosperity, far beyond any thing which could have 
2een expected from such a soil and climate; and some 
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of the counties, especially the Lothians, are not infe- 
rior, in point of cultivation and product, to the richest 
in England. Atameetingof that Society, held a few 
weeks previous to my arrival,177 members were added 
atone time, paying three guineas entrance, and one 
guinea annually, and these including the names of the 
most respectable men in the country. At this meeting 
there was an additional sum of £1,500 ($7,000) sub- 
scribed to promote the interests of the Society. Ev- 
ery agricultural county makes an annual report, and 
thus thirty-three reporte, embracing every object of 
agricultural interest, are annually submitted to the so- 
ciety. * 








* This Society was formed in 1784, by a few gentle- 
men, who ‘formed themselves in a hole and corner 
club, in a coffe house called the Exchange,” in Edin- 
burgh. From a most wretched state they have raised 
the agriculture of Scotland, until it has reached the 
topmost rank. The means which were employed by 
this Society, are thus detailed in the Edinburgh Quar- 
terly Journal of Agriculture: 

‘¢ In the days of its youth and feebleness, the High- 
land Society sent the leaven of the turnip husbandry 
into all the glens and straits of the north, by offers of 
small prizes to certain Highiand Parishes; and the 
same may be said as to the growth of clover and the 
finer grasses. As it advanced in strength, (as tonum- 
bers and to cash, ) attention was to premiums for stock, 
then came offers of reward to men of science to dis- 
cover better implements and machines, to diminich 
friction and consequently draught, such as in the 
thrashing mill and other parts of agricultural machi- 
nery. Still advancing in the scale of intellect and of 
science, premiums were offered for essays to bring to 
light the facts connected with chemistry and natural 
philosophy; and, under the auspices of the society 
was cet up the ‘Quarterly Journal of Agriculture,’ a 
work which has been the vehicle of conveying so much 
useful information to the agriculturist, that we humbly 
venture to say it ought to appear on the table and book 
shelf of every farmer’s parlor. After this, the great 
stock shows were resolved upon, as another link of 
union between the society and the practical farmer, 
at the same time throwing aside all party feeling, and 
making them open to stock from both sides of the 
Tweed, [i. e. from England as well as Scotland. ]— 
How well they have succeeded, let the last one at 
Scotland bear witness. (This was the most splendid 
show of fine cattle ever exhibited.) Nor has the so- 
ciety forgotten the beauty of the country, as the pre- 
miums offered in regard to planting trees and such like 
subjects fully testify: and to sum up all, it may be said 
the Highland Society hasbeen a point d’ appui, aral- 
lying point, to which the agriculturists at Secdant 
might look, and a fostering mother to all who, al- 
though strong in talent, were weak in interest to make 
it public.”’ 

Premiums to the amount of $17,000 were offered 
the last year, under the following classification: 


** Class I.—Agricultural machinery, 500 sovereigns 
anda gold and silver medal. 

Class Il.-—-Essays and report on various subjects, 
embracing thirty-one subjects of high interest to the 
farmer, viz.: 

1. Geological surveys. 

2. Reports on coal districts. 

3. Mines and minerals. 

4. Produce of peat moss, &c. 

_ 5. Comparison between different kinds of manure 
in raising potatoes. 

6. Extended application of water and other power 
to farm purposes. 

7. Comparative efficacy of the two modes of tho- 
rough draining. 

8. Reports on irrigation. 

9. Forest planting. 

10, Sheep pastures at high elevatione, 
11. Improved sheep salve. 
12. On crossing the Chevoit with the New Leicester 
ram. 
13. Cultivation of the recently introduced cerreal and 
other grains. 
14. Feeding farm horses on raw and prepared food. 
. Early rearing and fattening of lambs. 
. Insects injurious to agricultural plants. 
. Insects injurious to forest trees. 
. Comparative nutritive property of grasses. 
. Extirpating ferns from pastures. 
. Thorough draining. 
21. Subsoil ploughing of thorough-drained land. 
Mole plough. 
Experiments with manures. 
. Analysis of bone or rape dust. 





5. On the effects of altitude on vegetation. 
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uniformity, are seduously engaged in the same cause, 
and the result has been the general diffusion of agri. 
cultural knowledge. The different soils have been 
analyzed—the kinds of manures and modes of cultiya, 
tion adapted to each, have been pointed out, 
steam engine has been introduced in threshing and for 
other agricultural purposes, and Great Britain, inely. 
ding Ireland and Scotland, which formerly avera 
only nine bushels of wheat to the acre, last year pro, 
duced in the aggregate, 194 bushels; and three of the 
counties of Scotland, and severai of England, averg. 
ged 51 bushels to the acre. A Farmer by the name 
of ‘Thomas Oliver, residing five or six miles from Ed. 
inburgh, leased a tarm for the last twenty years, of 159 
acres, paying annually a rent of 10 guincas per acre, 
($7,500,) on which he raised grain, hay, and vegeta. 
bles for the market of Edinburgh. This lease he hag 
recently renewed for nineteen years, (the usual time to 
which leases run, ) on the same terms, and from a poor 
men he has become independent in his circumstances, 
and rides in his carriage. What American Farmer 
could make a profit that would enable him to pay such 
an enormous rent? All may be accounted for on the 
principles of judicivuus manuring and careful, industri. 
ous cultivation. 

From a cursory review of the cultivation of the ya. 
rious kingdoms of Europe, it appeared to me that 
England was in the highest state of cultivation, and 
which, from its beautiful thorn hedges—its neat cotte. 
ges, edorned by the eglantine, honeysuckle and ivy, 
checkered here and there by the park and lordly pal. 
ace, rendered the whole land a picturesqe garden. 

In addition to a tavorable climate, the soil of Eng. 
land has the benefit of a judicious tillage. I was par. 
ticularly struck with the system almost universally 
adopted in regard to the rotation of crops. It should 
be remarked that they never cultivate two successive 
crops of grain on the same field. Although physiolo. 
gists have not been able fully to account for the fact, 
that the successive cultivaton of grain or vegetables 
exhausts the soil, whilst a change to a different pro- 
duct does not impoverieh the land to any considerable 
extent, yet, it is now universally admitted, by all good 
husbandmen, that this is the case. Some have ascri- 
bed this to the exhaustion of the proper food of the 
plant in consequence of its cultivation during succes. 
sive years, whilst Decandolle, Macaire, and others, 
have accounted for it on the doctrine that plants exude 
from their roots certain substances, poisonous to 
plants of the same variety, which in time renders the 
earth unfit for their cultivation. As toujowr perdriz 
cloyed on the appetite of the Frenchman, s0 the teem- 
ing earth longs for a change of tood, and withholds 
her fruitfulness unlecs she be indulged. It has often 
been remarked why is it that a forest which has long 
been covered with a growth of pine, when cut down 





26. Feeding of Cattle. 

27. Forests of larch. 

28. On raising improved varieties of graine. 

29. Reports on improved rural economy abroad. 

£0. Honorary premium for reports in several districts 
in Scotland. 

31. Investigation of certain points connected with 
the science of agriculture, viz: 

An essay or memoir explaining, on scientific princi- 
ples, the mode in which soul operates in producing or 
facilitating the germination and growth of vegetables. 

An essay or memoir describing and proving, on sci 
entific principles, what is the best admixture of the or- 
dinary elements of soil, for promoting the germina- 
tion and growth of particular vegetebles. 

An ezsay or memoir describing, on scientific prin- 
ciples, the mode on which lime operates in rendering 
the soil better adapted for the germination and growth 
of particular vegetablos. 

An essay or memoir explaining, on scientific prin- 
ciples, the effect of drainage in altering the constitu 
tion or qualities of the soil, and increasing its fertility. 

An essay or memoir, ehowing the nature of the at- 
mospheric influence on scil, in promoting its fertility, 
including the modification of these influences arising 
from heat and cold, dryness and moisture. 

Class [I].--Waste lands—their improvement by 

tillage. 

Class IV. Crops and culture. 

Ciass V. Pastures—their management. 

Class VI. Live Stock—districts competitors. 

Class VII. Products of live stock-—butter and 

cheese. 

P Class VIII. The best kept cottages and cottage gar- 
ens. 

Class IX. Woods and plantations. 

Class X. General show of live stock, and agricul- 





tural meeting at Inverness.’’—Ed Sou. Cab, 


English Agricultural Societies, although with lee! 
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not spring up again in pine, but in oak, gum, and 
Seer yrend eles vores. e facts, ina majority of 
instances, are so. ll plants spring from : there 
canbe no spontaneous —— Omxia ad ova is 
a doctrine as old as the days of Linnza, and nature has 
never departed from it. May it not then be that na- 
ture, after having for ages nourished one kind of tree, 
hus exhausted the properties of the soil adapted to that 
kind of production, and when a new forest is to be 
created, imparts its influence to trees of a different 
kind, better suited to its present state, and withholding 
its fertility from that to which it is no longer adapted. 
Be this as it may, the English farmer acts on the prin- 
ciple of the necessity of a rotation of crops. The re- 
sult from this and other judicious modes of culture, 
has been an increase of three fold. In Carolina we 
have adopted the opposite course. Many fields have 
been planted in Indian corn since the days of the revo- 
lution, and the result has been that we have retrogra- 
ded from forty bushels per acre to eiget, and often less. 

I will now give the method of English culture in 
regard to the 

ROTATION OF CROPS. 

Ist. year. Fallow crop. Irish potatoes—beans or 
turnips. The potatoes, as is the case in high north- 
ern latitudes, produce small stalks, and are conse- 
quently planted much nearer in the rows than with us. 
Endless varieties have been produced from seed. 

The beans, adapted to field culture, are the kinds 
usually called horse beans, (Fula vulgaris.) Hun- 
dreds of acres are cultivated with this bean, and its 
numerous varieties, and the product is immense. It 
ig used as food for cattle. I have never known it to 
thrive equally well in any part of America, probably 
owing to our warm summers. In our Southern 
states especially, the pods in general do not fill well, 
and I doubt whether it is calculated to be a productive 
crop. There is, however, one variety, from the south 
of France, called the Winter Bean, (La Feverole d’- 
Hiver,) which is temarkably hardy and prolific. It 
is planted late in autumn, and stands the winters of 
France and England, and might be experimented on 
as a winter crop, when nothing else can be cultivated 
with us, and it would not interfere with the crop of the 
following spring. The Heliogaland bean—Purple 
Ficld bean—and Alexandrian Field bean, are also va- 
rieties which the agriculturits of England and France 
recommended to me as probably well adapted to win- 
ter cultnre in our Southern climate. 

The turnip crop is considered as the most valuable 
in England for feeding cattle. These different pro- 
ductions, however, require to be noticed under separ- 
ateheads. I will endeavor to return to the subject in 
a future number. 

2d. year. Wheat—the varieties are yearly incree- 
sing. At present the kinds cultivated almost uni- 
versally in the higher grounds and lighter soils of 
Scotland, are the Golden Drop and Blooi Red. The 
skins are thicker than in most other varicties, and 
shey yield more bran. These varieties would, I think, 
answer weil on our elevated mountainous regions.— 
The average crop is said to be about fifty bushels to 
the acre. In the Lothians—the Carse of Sterling, 
and in the low rich soils of England—in Denmark— 
and the alluvial soils of Germany, I remarked that the 
varieties called Uxbridge and Hunter’s Wheat, were 
most cultivated, and considered most productive.— 
The yieid is from fifty to sixty bushels per English 
acre—the average weight per bushel is from 62 to 63 
lbs.—the finest 65 Ibs. The Mengoswell’s wheat is a 
variety of Hunter’s and is cultivated on the Caree of 
Gowrie as a superior grain. Three new varieties 
have been very recently introduced. The Whitting- 
ton wheat from the south of England—the Chevalier 
wheat from France~-and the Hicklings—the latter is 
white in straw, but yellowin sample. Rye is not 
cultivated. Grass seeds are sown in the fields in the 
month of April. These are red clover ( Trifolium 
pratense) and Rye grass (Lolium perene and Itali- 
cum.) Calves and sheep are allowed, in autumn and 
winter, to feed on the young grass. 

year. This isa Grass crop—usually a heavy 
one. It is sometimes cut twice, but usually only once 
a year, and serves as pasturage in the fall. 

4th year. Avcrop of Barley or Oats is now raised. 
This is once more succeeded by a fallowcrop. In 
this manner crops succeed each oiher by foursin good 
lands, or where the soils is inferior, another year is 
added for grass and pasturage—affording a wheat crop 
only once in four or five years, but producing in the 
mean time, other articles equally valuable to the far- 
mer. 





Electricity vs. Oak Trees. 
After a philosophical investigation of some months, 
& Writer says that species of trees are allied to iron.— 


It is well known to chemists that oak contains a con- 
siderable portion of iron in its composition. It is pre- 
sumed the metal is held in solutica by the sup, and 
equally distributed throughout the tree. This may 
account for the fact that among no copse, the oak is in- 
variably struck by lightning, while other trees of equal 
magnitude escape destruction.—On this subject a wes- 
tern editor says: 

Our own observation confirms the fact that oaks are 
singled out from other trees, by electricity, and prob- 
ably most of our citizens have seen its effects in this 
vicinity. Atone place, within a few miles from this 
village, some twenty oak trees can be seen within the 
space of a few rods, splintered by the subtle agent, 
while other trees in the immediate vicinity remain 
untouched.—Mauch Chunk Courier. 


‘Native Varieties of the Apple. 
We entirely agree with the editor of the Magazine 
of Horticulture, that ‘‘ many of our native varieties 
have not been surpassed by any foreign fruits;’’ and 
in regard to apples we are prepared to go one step fur- 
ther, and say that we know of no foreign variety that 
equals many of our native sorts. The Swaar and the 
Spitzenburgh may be mentioned asexamples. We do 
not suppose, however, that these kinds, if transplant- 
ed in Europe, would yield fruit equal to what they 
produce here; for a slight difference of climate often 
works great changes in the flavor of fruits. The St. 
Germain, considered an excellent winter pear near 
Philadelphia, has been a mere incumbrance to the 
ground in our fruit garden; and the Rambo, the Pen- 
nock, the Vandiver, and the Queen apple, are much 
inferior to those produced in that region. 
We ought not to be discouraged, however, by the 
partial or absolute failure of a few sorts, from extend- 
ing our enquiries and experiments. They cost but 
little; and the introduction of a superior variety, well 
adapted to our climate, isa public benefit. Our pre- 
sent success ought to stimulate us to further exertions, 
The Seckel pear and the Bellflower apple, attain great 
excellence with us, as well as in their native land, 
three degrees to the south. 
Some persons believe, indeed, that only a few kinds 
of fruit are necessary; and comfort themselves with 
saying ‘‘ We want nothing better’’—just as if sum- 
mer fruits would keep throughout the season; and just 
as if we all did not love variety. Let us go into a 
well furuished cellar in Winter, guided less by thought 
than by instinct, and the kinds that we chose to-day 
may be neglected to-morrow. * Besides we want ap- 
ples and pears for various purposes, and the best for 
stewing or baking, are often rejected as table fruits. 
But many of our best apples decay rapidly in spring, 
as soon as the scason becomes warm; and yet it is de- 
sirable to have such as are very good through more 
than half the summer. The Roxbury Russet will 
keep for that length of time, and is much superior to 
the American Pippin ! but we hope and believe there 
is something better still. 
Last winter we received grafts of more than thirty 
kinds of apples from Obio, and we apprehend that 
but few of them are known here, several having orig- 
nated in the south eastern parts of that state. Twen- 
ty kinds of this collection are growing in our nursery; 
but as only one small graft of each sort was turnished, 
we have to record that the remainder have not yet 
started, and probably will not. Of these, we shall 
hope for a new aupply from our respected correspon- 
dent next winter. 

(> We would apprise our readers that these noti- 
ces were written in great haste as each scion was 
marked and packed away; and without any idea that 
we should lay them before the public. 

‘1, Dumpling. Very large, cooks well when half 
grown—before any other, brittle, sub-acid and fine 
flavor. Ripe trom the middle of Juty to the middle 
of August. Brought hither from Cincinnati. 














2. Rose. Not large, red, very sweet, excellent.—_ 


Ripe, Aug. 21, 1839. 

3. Clusier. Middle size, brownish red, sweet, ex- 
celient. Ripe, Aug. 25. 

4. Cash. Over middle size, sweet; bakes well; 
fine to dry; first rate. September. 

5. Monarch. Large, agreeably acid; admired for 
the table; first rate to cook and to dry, decidedly the 
most valuable of its season, Ripe Sept.—Oct. A 
seedling of Belmont county. A noble tree—one of 
the largest I ever saw. 

6. Angle. Over middle size, very sweet, and of 
highly agreeable flavor. Sept.—Oct, Originated 
near St. Clairsville. 

7. Lady Finger. Middle size, egg-shape, sweet, 
first rate. Oct.—Feb. 

8. Fall Sweet. Good size. Oct.—Dec. 

9. Loville. Quite large, reddish brown on the sun- 
ny side, sweet; fine for apple butter, for apple molas- 
ses, and todry. A great bearer, and a noble tree. 

10. Ohio Sweet. Middle size, red on one side, 
very sweet, good flavor—the best sweet apple of its 
season that I know. Originated in Belmont county, 


11. Neverfail. Middle size, brittle, sub-acid, good 
flavor. [It appears to have been named from the cir- 
cumstance of its coming into blossom a fortnight later 
than other sorts,—a property of less value to this 
country than in the south. ] 


12. Fall Vandiver. Good size, reddish brown, ra- 
ther flat than long, unsurpassed for the table, and 
cooks well. Ripe, rather before other winter apples, 
and they fall if not gathered early. [It is also called 
Spitzenburgh, but doubtless very distinct from the 
Spitzenburghs of New York.] 

13. Pike. Good size, sweet, one of the most plea- 
sant I evereat. A great bearer, but more so in alter- 
nate years. A large tree. 

14. Red Romanite. Rather under size, sub-acid. 
The prince of keepers. 

15. Roman Stem, Middle size, yellow, sub-acid, 
among the very best. A good bearer. 

16. Mound. Good size, reddish brown, sub-acid; 
keeps till July or August; fine for the New Orleans 
market. Rather a spare bearer, or it would be very 
valuable Originated in Belmont eounty, and takes 
its name from an orchard of them near the great 
mound at the mouth of Grave creek. [It may bea 
good bearer in this climate, however. 

16. Red Vandiver. Middle size, much celebrated 


bysome. A great keeper. 
18. White Vandiver. Middle size, valuable, keeps 
well. 


19. Black Vandiver. One ef the very b:st apples 
here. A great keeper. [This graft, though set on a 
young stock, has several apples on it, and seems to 
promise to maturethem. 6 mo. 12. 

20. Sweet Vandiver. Middle size, reddish brown, 
achoice fruit. Nov.—Feb. : 

Several grafts were sent at our request, that we 
might test the quality of the fruit; but our correspon- 
dent thinks they are inferior to those which he select- 
ed. He adds, ‘‘I am of opinion that too little sweet 
fruit is cultivated. It might save much sugar and 
molasses. Good sweet apples dried with good acid 
ones, and mixed, make pies of very fine quality.— 
Sweet apples boiled or steamed, and then pressed, 
yield a juice, which, when elarified and concentrated, 
is very superior for table use to West Indian or Or- 
leans molasses. Hence I am taking much pains to se- 
lect sweet fruit.’’ . 

These remarks accord with our own views and ex- 
perience. t 





Do you want to know the man against whom you 
have the most reason to guard yourself? eg | looking 
glass will give you a very fair likeness of his face, . 





* This is a good way to test their comparative excellence. 
















7" Child, on Beet Sugar, 


We gave» 

we now present v. 
its pages. It is impose. 
far transcending our limits, w _ 

the manufacture of beet sugar ; the. 
gage init, are strongly recommended te : ‘atement 
work before us. The following contains @ . “th- 
of some of our auth{rs own experiments ao 

ampton. Tie es.ablissment erected there W® 
principle of the dessication of the beet, a principle first 

successfully applied by J. Schuzenbach, a chemist re- 

siding in the Grand Duchy of Baden. 

The experiment at Northampton jis an attempt to 
carry out the principle of dessication by machinery, 
contrived by us for the purpose, Mr. Schuzenbach hav- 
ing declined to impart any information unless the privi- 
lege of using his invention in the whole United States, 
were previously purchased and security given for the 
payment, in case the truth of his pretensions should be 
demonstrated by the resultsofa model factory. There- 
fore, in stating the results, which we have obtained, 
we do not implicate the system of Mr. Schuzenbach, 
not knowing what his apparatus or processes are, 
but pursuing the same principle, by ways and means 
of our own. We have dried the beet ina kiin of small 
dimensions, by establishing therein a current of air, 
heated from 150° to 185°, and equalized by a dia- 
phragm, pierced with holes. By this means we were 
able to dry 800 lbs. in 24 hours, The material having 
been cut into fritters } of an inch thick_by a machine, is 
placed above the diaphragm in boxes, haying wire 
gauze bottoms. 

For the purpose of pulverizing the dried beet, we 
have used, first a small cylinder set with diamond head- 
ed nails, and turning upon an inclined plane sheathed 
with iron; and, secondly, a coffee-mill upon the com- 
mon principle. 

The powder, about as fine as ground coffee, is de- 
posited in a tub, and cold water introduced in the pro- 
portion of 3 lbs. to1 lb. of powder. This gives a liquor 
nearly twice as rich as the natural juice of the bect, 
and just about as rich as that of the sugar-cane. This 
liquor contains 1} to 14 pounds sugar to the gallon.— 
In 20 minutes the sugar is dissolved. The whole is 
then thrown into sacks 8 lbs. toa sack, or so as to be 
1} inches thick when leveled inthe sack. The sacks 
must ve made of some very closely woven fabric. Of 
various materials, which we have tried, twilled cotton 
alone has answered the purpose perfectly. The sacks 
are arranged alternately with osier hurdles, in the same 
manner as those filled with green pulp in France — 
One pression with a hydrostatic press would be suffi- 
cient to exhaust the pulp; but having only a screw 
press, worked by hand, we have found it necessary to 

ress twice, moistening the pulp between the pressions. 
At the second pression the liquor stands at 7° to 9° 
by the saccharometer, ivistead of 10° to 12° as in the 
first instance. 

The defecating pan contains 30 gallons, and is usual- 
ly charged with 25 gallons. It is heated by steam.— 
The detecation is operated as in the natural juice, ex- 
cept that the proportion of lime is greater. The smal- 
lest which we have found sufficient, is 300 grains to a 
gallon of liquor. |The subsequent operations are es- 
sentially the same as in the French sugar-housea. For 
the purpose, however, of econamizing the animal] black, 
for making and revivifying which our apparatus is 
small, we filter but twice, viz., first the defecated juice, 
and secondly the syrup at 20°. The concentrating 
pan is heated by steam, circulating, asin the defecating 
pan, through a series of pipes. 

We have cons‘antly obtained from 7 to 104 pounds 
of saccharine to 100 pounds of green beet, or to 14 lbs. 
of dry. These products included the molasses, which 
has varied from 4 to 3 of the whole. The unusual pro- 

ortion of molasses resulting in some instances, has 

een owing to injury, which the beets received by frost 
and decay before the drying, or by smoke and burning 
during that process. Frost does notof itself injure the 
sugar of the beet, but on the contrary facilitates its ex- 
traction, and increases its purity; yet, as soon as the 
root begins to thaw, the destruction of its crystalizable 
sugar, sets in with frightfulrapidity. The frozenbeet 
when sliced is of a pure and beautiful white, but with 
whatever care it be dried, it becomes in the course of 
the operation perfectly black. This is the effect of 
fermentation. The effect of carbonization is still more 
injurious. These evils were the result of inexperience, 
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and have been found completely susceptible of remedy. 
So far as cryatalization took place, (and in many in- 
gtances ti waa abundant, ) the sugar has proved of ex- 
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free _ in its raw state, from an, 
pure and sparkling white when refine. 
— and extensive dealers have pronounced it in both 
- - capable of successful competition with any sugars 
“eh oo, The best result obtained from the 
—_ of 1838, wae 7 lbs. of sugar from 14 lbs, of dry 
et ( representing 160 lbs. of green,) and 34 lis. of mo- 
a » this instance the beets had been dried with- 
oe injury except a degree of discoloration. The 
g was strong and brilliant but the color deep. It 
4 considerable pcttion of the 
of th 1838—9 untouched, until an 
© apparatus should enable us to work 
eniargeuse..- -. cays The quantity of 
it up with more case and econwmy: ig 30 
sugar which we have drained noe ren age pe 


There remains in crystalize.S 2N@ 
and some of it not sufficiently grained, 1000 Ibs. more, 
and 2000 lbs. of molasses, 
Several points of importance we: 
satisfaction by the labors of 1858—9. 
1. That all the saccharine contained in the 
be extracted by the method of dessication. 

2. That the raw sugar can be obtained without a.'’ 
bad taste, and fit for immediate consumption. 


. 


-e settled to our 


beet can 


to the European in saccharine richness, can by suitable 
culture be made inferior to none. 

4. That 50 per cent more of crystalizable sugar can 
be obtained by the method of dessication, than has 
generally been obtained by grating and pressing, or 
macerating the green beet. 

5. That the bect, once dried, may be kept an in- 
definite time without liability to injury. 

The general result of the first season was, however, 
unsatisfactory. The quantity of sugar obtained, ex- 
cept on particular days, when the operators were upon 
select material, was too small; the molasses super- 
abundant, and very bad. 

The coming in of the crop of 1839, opened a new 
era in our enterprise. An improvement in the drying 
apparatus, by which the access of smoke, and better 
acquaintance with the management of it, by which fer- 
mentation on the one hand and carbonization on the 
other, were prevented, gave us nearly unexceptionable 
material ; the liquor was light colored and transparent, 
the proportion of lime required less, the defecations 
more prompt and complete, and the concentration al- 
most without secums. The sugar, graining in a few 
hourg, drained well, and is not inferior in flavor or ap- 
pearance to the finest West India muscovados. The 
quality of the molasses has been a matter of utter sur- 
prise tous. In France the molasses is considered of 
no value except for feeding animals, or for distilling ; 
and it sells at 4or5 cents a gallon. The molasses 
from the sugar in question, is of a bright amber color, 
and s9 pure and pleasant, as to be preferred by many 
to any but sugar-baker’s. 

The quantity of saccharine obtained from the beets 
of this year, has not been so great as from those of the 
last year. It has in no instance exceeded 8} per cent, 
6 of which was sugar and “4 molasses. We attribute 
the difference to the extraordinary wetness of this sea- 
son, 

It will be readily conceived that a small establish- 
ment dependent upon farmers for material, paying for 
it twice the cost of its production, and executing by 
hand several heavy and tedious operations, which 
ought to be performed by steam, water or horse-power, 
cannot furnish accurate data for determining the ex- 
pense of making beet-sugar. The actual cost, when 
the mateyial was good, has been 11 cents per pound, 
the pulp and manure not taken into the account. We 
are of Qpinion that with proper and sufficient means, 
beet sugar may be manufactured in the United States, 
at 4 cents per pound. When the manufacture shall 
have become domesticated among us, it will probably 
be produced at a cqst less than that. 

We have recently made some experiments with the 
aid of Mr. Martial Duroy of Boston, upon beet dried 
bysteam. The result has been a white sugar ob- 
tained at once, fully equal to the clayed sugars of Ha- 
vana, 

Qther plants usually grown in our soil are capable 
of furnishing sugar, and some of them may be found 
worth cultivating for that and accessory products.— 
We have tried Indian cornstalks and the pumpkin, and 
have obtained from them good sugar and molasses. — 
Perhaps those crops may alternate advantageously with 
the beet. If the manufacture of sugar from the stalks 
of Indian corn ean be reconciled, as we believe it may, 
with the maturity or near maturity of the ears, this 
source of saccharine may supersede the beet-root.— 
The seeds of the pumpkin yield a fine sweet oil, but 
we have no means of judging, what quantity of this 











3. That American beets, though generally inferior . 
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France . td any other system, which te 
med beca, “wing letter from the brother of 
fecily satisfied \. “and satisfactory information 
super:or to those «. 
been tested. The folu "*. Oet, 29, 1299 
the inventor, gives timely . 
on this subject, ~ letter from 
Philadelphia, follow. 
D. Lex Cup, Esq. ts 


Dear Sir,—I received some days ago a 
my brother in Germany, who writes to me the 
ing regular results, such as they are obtained . 
large scale in the beet-sugar manufactories in Polen, 
South Germany, Ratisbon, Wayhausel, Paris, Tou- 
louse, &c. &c., and as I believe they will be inter- 
esting to you, I address you the present for your infor- 
mation. 

To produce 100 Ibs. of beet sugar of the quality, 
which is known in France by the name of bonne qua- 
‘~ieme, (good brown) there is required :— 

‘4, 1,250 to 1,300 pounds of fresh beets, such as 
they cone from the fielde. 

2, 350 to 360 povnds of stone coal, 

8. 100 pounds of animal charcoal. 

4. 1§ day’s works. 

5. Lime, acid, light, Ke. &e., for 224 cents. 

To this must be added the interest, the use of the 
buildings, utensils, &c. &c. 

By this method, the cost (prix de revient) of 100 lbs, 
of this sugar is in Germany, owing to the high price 
of the raw material, fr. 94 or 10, or $3,50 to $4; and 
in the north of Franée fi. ¢8,20¢, or about $3,45, after 
deducting the price of the molasses, 

My brother has made the following important im. 
provements, which have completely succeeded ona 
small scale for the last five months. They are now 
brought into operation in two of the most important 
factories on a large scalo, and will, as my brother 
thinks, sneceed there also. By this process a quality 
is obtained, which will not be inferior to white Havana, 
4 more valued than bonne quavterime, and the expen, 
ses will be reduccd to the following :— 

a. 1250 to 23 pounds of beets, as above, 

6. 259 to 300 pounds stone coal. 

c. 16 to 20 cents animal charcoal. 

d. One day’s work, (12 hours including meal-time.)} 

e. Small costs, same as above. 

And, what is of the greatest importance, the stock 
capital, which is required for buildings, utensils, &c. 
of the factory, will be 4, perhaps 9 smaller, the manu- 
facturing process more simplo and of consequence, 
more certain. 

l remain, Dear Sir, 
Respectfully yours, 
JOS. SCHUZENBACH. 

It appoars therefore that Schuzenbach’s method is 
already practised on alarge scale in France, turns out 
good brown sugar ata cost of less than 4 cents per 
pound ; and promises io do still better than this, both 
as it respects price and quality. Mr. Schuzenbach’s 
last results, as here described, are strikingly like those 
we obtained in working upon steam dried beet. 





* New England Farmer. 





From the Farmer’s Cabinet. 
On Rust, or Black Blight in Wheat. 
Sirn—As the season is fast approaching when the 
rust, or black blight on wheat will, in all probability, 
make its appearance in many parts of the country, | 
would call the attention of your readers to an exami- 
nation of the cause of the malady, and thus enable 


prevention, which is in all cases, bu: more especially in 
this, much more easy than cure. ? 

I remember, on the fourtin day of last July, seeing ® 
large field of wheat on the borders of the mill-race on 
the Brandywine, near Wilmington, Delaware, so com- 
pletely covered with the rust as to be scarcely wort 
the expense of harvesting, but which was, even 
that early period, in the midst of that operation—tt 
was, indeed, a caution to behold! I understand that 
this wheat had been sowed ona lime and manu 
fallow, a cause alone sufficient, in that situation, © 
account for all the eyil. 

An exce}'ent writer observes, ‘‘ according to our un- 
derstanding of the principles which regulate and - 
termine the preparation and application of the food © 
plants, must be ovr notions of the diseases of plants, 
and our ideas of the best mode or course of cultivating 








product can be obtained from a given extent of land.— 
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‘gnemati functions, and peculiar nature of animals 
formoagetables, but yet they may, in many respects, be 
oe milated; and thus, by comparison, the proper treat- 
ment of plants be simpliged, and rendered more easy 
of explanation and comprehension. I shalt take leave 
state that the observations and experience of many 
~ have convinced me, that the opinions of the 
aa reformer of the medical profession, Mr. Aber- 
thy—‘* that the most afflicting diseases to which the 
- ies are subjected, are generated im the 
human spec J : 
ek, and consequently are to be remedied by the 
stomach,” —are perfectly just and well founded; and 
Jam also convinced that most of the diseases of ani- 
mals and plants may be accounted for and remedied on 
the same principles. From what has been said, it is 
clear that vegetables cannot be supported without a due 
supply of food, and that with those, as with animals, 
the quantity and quality of food must possess an equal 
influence. Now, every man is aware that the quality 
of the food he consumes is equally as determined in 
its effects as the quantity, and such, no doubt, is the 
ease with plants, as above observed; and when an an- 
imal is constrained to live on meagre, impure food, it 
js induced to consume a greater quantity, to make up 
as much as possible for the deficiency of quality, and 
the consequence is, a distension of the stomach and 
bowels; and this is often followed by a poverty and cor- 
ruption of the fluids, which produce disease and de- 
bility; and the body is wasted by eruptions, and be- 
comes a prey to vermin; and when an animal is glut- 
ted with gross and rich food, a surfeit is the conse- 
queace, and it is subjected to a stagnation of the fluids, 
inflammations and eruptions, which often end in mor- 
tification and death; and plants, under the eame cir- 
cumstances, are subject to the same consequences; and 
these observations will be found correctly to apply to 
and afford a clear exemplification of the rust, or black 
blight in wheat. 

On this subject Sir J. Sinclair says, ‘‘ it appears 
from an able paper, written by a distinguished natural- 
ist, (Sir Joseph Banks, ) that this disease is occasionED 
by the growh of minute parasitical fungus, or mush- 
rooms on the leaves, stems, and glumes, or chaff ofthe 
living plants; and that the roots of the fungus, inter- 
cepting the sap intended by nature for the nutriment of 
the grtin, render the grain lean and shrivelled, and in 
some cases, rob it completely of its flour; nor ie this 
all, the straw becomes black and rotten, unfit for fod- 
der, or little better than a caput mortuum, possessing 
neither strength.or substance.”” Andagain, ‘‘several 
of the accidents above enumerated, may contribute to 
the production of rust, but there are two additional 
circumstances which likewise tend to promote it: first, 
having the land in too rich a state for grain crops, and 
secondly when too frequent a repetition of crops of 
wheat takes place; and it has been well observed, that 
when crops intended to ripen their seed, are objects of 
culture, there is not only wanted a degree of vigor and 
luxuriance in the plants sufficient for the purpose, but 
if the fertility of the soil be raised to a higher pitch 
than is necessary or consistent with the object, inju- 
rious, rather than beneficial, consequences may be the 
result: land may be too rich for grain crops, and it is 
better to keep it ina well balanced condition or in a 
medium state of productiveness for this purpose, than 
in too fertile a state. The great quantity of sap and 
juice in vegetables growing on highly cultivated lands, 
itis evident, must neceasarily render them more sus- 
ceptible of the effects of sudden and extreme changes, 
and consequently, more liable to disease; besides, a3 
mushrooms are produced on beds of dung, great 
quantities of manure must promote the growth of fun- 
gi or parasitical plants on the crops of wheat, if they 
are once infected—the wheat produced on the site of 
adunghill is aeays rusted, even in the most favora- 
ble seasons, and if the whole field is a species of dung- 
hill, how can it escape ? 

A too frequent repition of crops of wheat, more es- 
pecially when accompanied by great quantities of ma- 
nure to force a crop, will often have the same effect. 
The rust was but little known in the western or nor- 
thern parts of England, or the southern counties of 
Scotland, until of late years, when every exertion has 
been made to inzrease the quantity of that grain in 
those countries.”’ 

T. A. Knight observes, ‘* by crossing the different 
varietics of wheat a new sort may be produced, which 
will completely escape being rusted, although crops in 
the neighborhood and in almost every district in the 
country, may suffer for it in the same year;’’ and he 
then goe: on to argu, ‘* thes: circumstances tend to 
Prove, that the rust does not depend solely on at- 
mospheric influence; otherwise it could not be prevent- 
ed by chanze of sced, or by the crossing of different 
varicties."” Now, thie theory of Mr. Knight's is 
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rounded on a superficial view of things, and is a 
a failacious hypothesis. Indeed, ail’ thess great 
naiuralists appear to have bewildered themselves in 
specious theory; and from not having traced the ope- 
rations of nature © its source, have throughout, mis- 
taken the effect for the cause. 

Now, suppose a farmer was to find a sheep unhep- 
pily reduced, and preyed upon by maggots, or the lar- 
va of the flesh-fly, he may very justly suppose wSt 7 
maggots reduced the sheep, and as justly expect tha. 
whatever sheep were subjected to the maggots wuild 
be reduced in the same manner—then what would be 
the best and proper remedy? Knowing the mag- 
gots to be produced from eggs deposited by flies, 
would he try to cover his sheep from the flies or at- 
tempt to remove them where there were no flies ?— 
Now, where is the farmer or shepherd that does not 
know that flesh-flies will not deposit their eggs on a 
heaitby part of a sheep, or if they do, that they will 
not produce maggots? they know full well, that if a 
sheep be diseased by eruptions, or if wounded, the 
flies will find out those places, and there deposit their 
eggs; and therefore the remedy is simple—cure and 
prevent the disease, or protect the wounds, and the 
evil is avoided—remoce the cause and the effect ceases. 
And very similar will be found the disease in wheat, 
called the rust, or black blight, and its cause. The 
fungus undoubtedly preys upon that which is intended 
to nourish and sustain the wheat, but what afforded an 
attraction and lodgement for the fungus? this is the 
grand question. It is stated that the fungus is a par- 
asitical plant, like the misletoe, but this is not the fact, 
for the fungus has no power to attach itself to, or pen- 
etrate the healthy stalks of the wheat, any more than 
the larva of the flesh-fly have the healthy skin of the 
sheep. 

‘Any one who will examine the stalks of wheat grow- 
ing on aluxuriant, rank soil, about the time of its first 
showing the swelling of the ear, will perceive the 
vessels to become ruptured, either from the luxuriant 
flow of the sap upon the tender tops of the plants be- 
ing checked by cold winds, or an unhealthy overful- 
ness, or some other casual obstruction; and the sap 
being thus suddenly checked, will rupture the vescele, 
and ooze out through little slits, or longitudinal fis- 
sures; the discharged matter will soon assume tlie ap- 
pearance of a white jelly; as it dies, it will become 
yellow, and then brown, and of a hard texture; and in 
proportion as the sap-vessels are injured and destroy- 
ed, and this exudation takes place, the plant must, of 
course, more or less fail in its supply of nourishment 
for the grain. In some cases, the strongest stalks will 
not be able to push the ear beyund ihe leaf, and the 
corn consequently, will be starved: and whilst the 
season continues dry and cold, the exuded sap will re- 
main like dry gum; but as it advances, and the wea- 
ther becomes warm and moist, the gum becomes moist, 
soft, and putrefying, and then it forms and affords a nu- 
tritive bed for the mold or fungus, which grows and 
increases until it is deprived of moisture, or is s0 re- 
duced as to be insufficient to sustain it, when it dies; 
and according as the season is favorable or unfavorable 
to its growth, it produces a brown or black powdery 
substance, in a proportional quality. Thus then, the 


foundation or cause of the rust of fungus, is the pu- 


trefying matter discharged from the ruptured sap ves- 
sels of the plant; and although the ruptures may be 
occasioned by a contraction or obstruction of the ves- 
sels by atmospheric influence; the over-fulness or 
over-luxuriance of the plant produced by surfeit; or 
the being glutted with rank and unwholesome food, 
and its incapacity of digestion, and unhealthy obstruc 
tions render it more liable to euch injuries; and may 
therefore be considered as the general cause of the 
disease, blight or rust. 

I have planted wheat on arank compost of dung, 
which from its first appearance in the autumn, during 
its growth in the winter and in the spring, maintained 
excestive luxuriance, but which was ultimately so re- 
duced by rust as to he rendered weak, and incapable 
of bringing its seed to perfection. At the same time, 
and close alongside, I also planted wheatin a pure and 
sweet sand, and supplied it with a solution or infusion 
of rotten dung by way of food; this never appeared 
halfso luxuriant as the other, but the stalks ot straw 
grew perfectly healthy, and free from disease, and the 
grain was of good quality. 

I would urge upon your numerous readers a serious 
consideration of the above remarks: they are upon a 
subject little understood, but which deserves the ex- 
amination of every agriculturist throughout the Union. 
The great diversity of opinion oh this subject of blight, 
must have arisen trom the fact that the effect has been 
mistaken for the cause, and whilst that error continues, 


there will be plenty of crops of rusted wheat. Will 


*tom, as the almanacs say, 
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Imyortame”e of Agricuit, wal Experiments, 
Ss. Hotans t—4 spirit of ,gticultural improve- 
ment is abroad In 0° 4, country, an, d the subject is be. 
| ginning to EXCit€ tne attention of go Vernment. An 
|Rbunidance has been said, and justly 4 °% in praise of 
griculture. Other branches of indust, "Y 4re indeed 
necueear Aes order to advance the great inie, "ests of the 
country, .'* it is truth incontrovertible, that agricul- 
turé lies at the bottom 2f very other interest,  Agri- 
culture furnishes the means of increasing or exter, ‘ding 
every other branch of national industry, also the me, ‘ns 
of prosecuting every kind of public improvements ; 
some political economists have attempted to prove thas! 
commerce is superior to agriculture in point of utility, 
and some writers have placed the mechanic before the 
farmer, but the arguments of both crumble at the touch 
of truth. The farmer and the mechanic are creators 
of the materials from which the merchant derives his 
wealth, and the mechanic, what is he if the farmer re- 
fuses hisaid? A skillful mechanic (especially one 
who manufactures super'or implements of husbandry) 
is a public benefactor ; but of what avail is the most 
consummate skill, if the farmer neither purchases nor 
consumes? Agriculture furnishes a healthful and 
profitable employment to three-fourths of our popula- 
tion. No employmentconduces in so high a degree to 
preserve the moral health of the community. Where 
can rational liberty find a safer asylum than in a coun- 
try where the great body of the people are actively en- 
gaged in agricultural industry and in agricultural im- 
provements? Every branch of industry, except agri- 
culture, is liable to be overdone, and when this hap- 
pens, distress more or less severe is sure to follow. — 
This country is now groaning under the effects of ex- 
cessive foreign trade. | Who ever heard of a national 
distress occasioned by a spirited agriculture? If the 
merchants who imported silks and other gewgawe from 
Europe, and by so doing involved our people in debt, 
had been skillful industrious farmers, who will pre- 
tend that the country would have suffered as it now 
does? Science is indispensable in order to the suc- 
ceasof agriculture, but experiment is the great lever 
of improvement. The business of science or theory is 
to reason on facts: who can be a good farmer without 
reasoning? The business of experiment is to test the 
truth of theory, and thereby come at certain know!- 
edge. Every farmer who tries experiments in agri- 
culture for the public good, deserves the gratitude of 
the whole country. But individual]efforts are insuffi- 
cient, there must be union of efforts in order to meet 
with great success. Suppose that 10 farmers in dif- 
ferent parts of this State can be found, who would be 
willing to appropriate each one half acre of land for the 
purpose of trying some experiment in the culture of 
wheat. Suppose these 100 farmers can act in concert, 
and each agree to try some different experiment, and 
continue their efforts we will say for 5 years, varying 
the mode ot experiment each year, only think! five 
hundred different experiments skillfully conducted : 
who can tell what such a course of management may 
accomplish? But if 100 farmers acting unitedly can 
accomplish so much or try 60 many experiments with- 
out imposing a heavy burden upon any individual of 
the association, what may not the whole State accom- 
plish for every branch of agriculture, if backed by the 
energies of government. ‘That government which 
produces the largest amount of human happiness is 
certainly the best, whatever may be its style or the name 
by which it isknown. Human happiness should cer- 
tainly be the object of every good government. In this 
country more than any other, we expect the measures 
of government to be such that the happiness of the peo- 
ple be directly promoted. Every person in the com- 
munity is directly or indirectly benefited by an im- 
proved agriculture ; and if we have any regard for the 
democracy of numbers, certainly the agricultural in, 
terest should be always in the frontrank. An active 
government ina country possessing such facilities as 
the State of Maine, can not fail to cause to Le made agri- 
cultural improvements of a very high order. How- 
ever the case may be with a sluggish government, 
some inded may be found in our State, who think that 
the government should do nothing to push forward 
agricultural improvements; but whether such opinions 
arice from ‘* constitutiona! seruples,’”’ or whether it ie 
thought to be bad policy, in which the State should not 
engage, Iam not able to determine. JI think that 
sound policy and justice require that the government 
give a spirited support to the agricultural interest :-— 
Let the united voice of our yeomanry from one ex- 
tremity of the State to the other be, We demand it of 





vou. JOHN E. ROLFF. 
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Culture of Fruit. 

Among the best varieties of the pear which have been 
proved in Western New York are the following:— 
The Little Musk, (or Primitive,) ripens at early 
wheat harvest, it is small, yellow, with red next the 
sun, of a pleasant, but not high flavor. The tree is of 
vigorous growth and is an abundant bearer. Its early 
maturity renders it well worthy of cultivation. The 
Madeleine, (sometimes called the harvest pear, ) is 
the earliest first rate fruit which ripens. Jt fcllows im- 
mediately the preceding. It is of about medium size, 
green, with a slight tinge of yellow when ripe, flesh 
white, with a elightly acid and very agreeable flavor. 
The tree is very rapid in growth. The early Rousse 
let ripens about two weeks later—rather small in size, 
russetty brown, like the Seckel, which it somewhat 
resembles in flavor, though greatly inferior. Except 
with good cultivation, and eaten ripe from the tree, it 
is hardly a first rate fruit. Nearly the same time the 
Skinless ripens, which though not very high-flavored, 
is one of our best early pears. It is rather small, ve- 
ry smooth and thin skinned, with a juicy and sweet 
flesh and is a very abundant bearer. The Jargonelle is 
rather large, witha slightly acid and excellent flavor, 
and though ripening later than the Madeleine, may 
be classed with it in excellence. The September is 
one of our best autumn pears, possessing a swect and 
remarkably agreeable flavor. The fruit has been 
somewhat subject to mildew, but in every instance 
we have seen, it appears to have resulted from neglec- 
ted cultivation. The Seckel is well known to culti- 
vators of fine fruit, and for richness and delicacy of 
flavor, stands unrivalled among American pears. The 
tree is small, and the fruit small and uninviting in ap- 
pearance, as commonly cultivated. To obtain the 
fruit large, and in perfection, the ground shou.d be 
rich, and the tree pruned to a more open head than 
usual. The Virgalieu, (known also by the names of 
the Butter pear, St. Michal, and a dozen others,) is 
one of the very best of our late fall pears, and is well 
known among cultivators. It appears, in Western 
New York, to have lost none of its orignal excellence, 
though the varicty is said to have ‘‘run out’’ in some 
parts of New England. The Napolean, one of the 
new Flemish pears, promises to be one of o1: best 
autumn pears, being not inferior to the Virgalieu. 

Robert Manning, of Salem, Mass., who has given 
more attention to the culture and proving of fruit, cs- 
pecially of pears, than any o:her man in America, 
says the Amire Joannet ripens about ten days before 
the Little Musk, to which it is superior in size and 
flavor. Jt consequently deserves general cultivation. 
He also mentions the following, among those he has 
proved, as fruits of uncommon excellence:—IWil- 
liams’ Bon Chretien, Dearborn’s Seedling, Andrews, 
Belle Lucrative, Surpass Vergalicu, Petre, Urbaniste, 
Marie Louise, Passa Colmar, (early winter, ) Eastern 
Beurre, (iate winter), and others. 

Among the best peaches, and which also afford a 
succession from harvest till frost, are, Early White 
Nutmeg, which is a very smal! peach, and cultivated 
only on account of its early ripening; Early Ann, a 
little later, much larger, and far superior; Tillotson’s 
Early, a very early variety of the Red Rareripe, Ear- 
ly York, Noblesse, White Impcrial, (new seedling) 
White Rareripe, Red Check Malocoton, Royal Ken- 
sington, Yellow Alberge, Malta, President, Lemon 
(or Kennedy's) Cling, Old Newington Cling, Old 
Mizon do., and late Heath. The latter, to ripen wel} 
and attain perfection, should be in a warm situation, 
and the fruit, while small, should be thinned on the 
branches to six inches asunder. Without the former 


the fruit may not ripen before early frost; and without 
the latter it may be small and without flavor, but 
with it we have seen trees bearing fruit averaging from 





If taken 


* 


two and a half to three inches in diameter. 
in before frost, they will keep till winter. 
(To be Continued. ) 


Tuscany Wheat. 
Messrs. Tuomas & Batrenam—According to your 
request, I send you an account of the Tuscany wheat 
which I have raised the three years past, and some of 
which was sold in your city last fall. 
In the fall of 1837, Mr. Abram Hanford, of Scotts- 
ville, gave me 7lbs. of seed wheat, which he bought in 
New York, from a vessel that had just arrived from 
the Mediterranean with a cargo of wheat, and had a 
small parcel of this kind on board. I sowed it on the 
18th of September, 1837, on a clay soil, after corn, 
once ploughed and well harrowed. On the 10th of 
June following it headed out, and on the 16th of July 
I harvested it, and thrashed out 207 Ibs. of uncommon 
fine large wheat. In harvesting I perceived that there 
were four varieties in small quantities, and I was care- 
ful to separate them; and the next fall I sowed 
each kind by itself. In the spring following I found 
that two of the varieties would not stand the win- 
ter, but were mostly killed, so I did not preserve 
them. The other two, one a bearded and the other a 
bald variety, stood the winter well. The bald was 
much the larger quantity, and this I sowed on a very 
bad fallow; the soil a stiff clay, broke up very late, 
leaving it in bard lumpe. This was the only piece of 
land I had which was not in the immediate vi- 
cinity of some other wheat; and I wished to keep it 
quite separate: besides I did not mean to give this any 
better chance than other wheat. But at harvest I found 
I had lost considerable by not showing this kind more 
favor. On thrashing I had 40 bushels of fine large 
wheat. 

I sowed ten acres of this wheat the middle of Sep- 
tember last, and on the 28th of May it was all headed 
out. The crop now looks finely, (although-sown ra- 
ther too thin,) and I have no doubt will be fit to har- 
vest by the last of June. It stands our winters well, 
and is considerably earlicr than the common wheat, 
which is a great udvantage to our farmers as it wil] be 
less liable to injury from rust. Its growth is much 
larger and stronger than other wheat, and the berry is 
very large and of fine quality. I will send some of it 
to the Rochester Seed Store when thrashed, and I 
have no doubt that all who examine it will pronounce 
it superior to any other wheat in the country. 

Respectfully Yours, 
W. T. CUYLER. 

Woodlands, near Moscow, June, 1840. 








A Protective Tariff, 

Messrs. Eprrors—I see that some of the corres- 
pondents of the New Genesee Farmer advocate a high 
tariff on foreign fabrics, in order to encourage home 
manufactures, and create that market for the products 
of our own agriculture which cannot be found abroad. 

Hezekiah Miles, the great champion of a protec- 
tive tariff, is dead, but the good he did to our cotton 
manufactures lives after him. He was in favor of free 
trade with all nations, so far as they would receive our 
raw material and bread stuffs in payment for their 
manufactures and staples, but no further. Had this 
naticn adopted his rule, instead of running in debt 
$200,000,000 to foreign nations, we should have es- 
caped both panic and revulsion, with the consequent 
appalling deterioration in morals which they have 
engendered. 

As long ago as the first embargo, in reply to the 
complaints of New England in Congress of the ruin- 
ous effect of that measure on her commerce, the lan- 
guage of the South was, *‘ go to manufacturing.” — 
New England did mannfacture, the non-intercourse 
gave her protection, and the war which succeeded, 





SS 
with its double duties, gave the manufacturers en. 
mous profits. But peace took place, the double 
came off, and foreign compet tion was about to ru 
the young manufacturer, when the generous Sous 
consented to the tariff of 1816. Even Mr. 

tells us that ‘‘ he at that time had the simplicity to oy, 
sent toa tariff of protection.”’ 

But it is too much the custom of our northern fayp, 
ers to decry and undervalue the southern planter; ‘4, 
true the people of the slave states are great sj 
but we read that those were not the greatest singe, 
‘*on whom the tower fell.’’ 


Without the cotton of the South, our country woy 
make but a slim figure in the mercantile world, ", 
doubtful whether we should have had a single yj 
road or atlantic steam ship to this day, if the Soy 
had made no cotton. New England is shrewd enoyg 
to understand her interest—the South is her greatcy 
tomer—it is the only goose she has which lays ag) 
den egg. 

The South is very sensitive on the subject of taf 
we can only hope that her present poverty and gry 
embarassments will make her of a better mind, a 
open her cyes to the best interests of the nation, iM, 
Calhoun has long made free trade his hobby, and ng. 
er man had a hobby who was better able to defendi, 
His inventive genius and graphic mind can alwy 
make the ** wrong appear the better reason.” 

The probable continuance of low prices for all te 
necessaries of life, must give a great spur to mm 
facturing enterprise. This will be quite as legitimy 
and Icss hazardous than a highly protective tariff, wi 
high prices, induced by an inflated, unstable w 
rency. S. W. 

Seneca co., June 7th, 1840. 





For the New Genesce Farne. 
A Durable Cider Press. 
Messrs. Epirors— 

Having occasion to repair the Cider Mill in 18%! 
found the press which had been constructed in thed 
fashion, very much out of repair. The posts, tho 
under cover, would rarely stand more than twom 
sons; I concluded to put up: two presses with im 
screws. The new press I made after my own fashia, 
and though much laughed at while constructing, 
because of its novelty, I have had the pleasure of sey 
it overcome all opposition, and become a decided 
vorite. 

The bed picces, and beam, are according toyw 
fancy as to eize. The beam should be a very bey 
one, else it may spring. The beam is framed wt 
centre sill by two 4 inch hard-wood scantling ated 
end, as near the outside as possible. _In the centri 
another piece of scantling at each end 3 by 4 tomm 
as a guide for the follower. _I then took two ban 
iron, an inch and a quarter square, foreach end. Upe 
the upper end I made heads, and fastened the love 
one witha key. A plate of iron wag put upon 
end to prevent the rods from drawing into the wt 
These rods were put through the beam and sill one 
side of the centre scantling, and as near the poss# 
possible. The; kept the frame together when maki 
the press. The posts kept the beam up, and protectl 
the rods. Thescrews were of iron, and were worked 
with a bar about seven feet long. This press we 
operation five years, and never cost one cent for ® 
paire. It was taken down the winter past, and evel] 
part as sound and as good as when first put up, exe 
the sille—and they would have stood some years y& 

If any of your readere should have occasion fit! 
new press, I think they will find this much thet 
durable, and the cheapest. 

Respectfu'ly yours, 
Darien, June 17; 1840. T. C. PETERS. 
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Messrs. Eprrors—A correspondent of yours wish- 
es to know of a cure for the heaves in horses. I have 
peard a medicine recommended as an effectual cure; 
put 1 think, that, like the asthma in mankind, it 
cannot be wholly cured. This, however, is the 
most effectual of any thing I am acquainted with.—- 
Take a small portion of slacked lime, say a handful; 
throw it into a pail of water, and give this to him as 
Jong as you perceive any signs of the heaves, which 
will generally be two or three days. This is very 
simple, and within the reach of every one. 
Yours, &c., 

HOSTLER. 
Hoof Ail, or Foot Rot. 

Messrs. Eprrors—In perusing an old English ag- 
ricultural work a short time since, I noticed the fol- 
Jowing highly approved cure for the hoof a'l, or foot 


Greece, June 14, 1840. 





rot:— 

“Bleed copiously. If the disease firet appears be- 
tween the claws, wesh the part clean; when dry, rub 
a tar rope to and fro between the claws till an evident 
warmth is produced; then dress -he part with a wood- 
en skewer dipped in butter of antimony, oil of vitriol, 
or nitrous acid. Let them stand dry for an hour or 
two, ond them turn them ona dry pasture. Repeat 
this for three or four days successively. 

‘Tf inflammation appeare, reduce it by a poultice 
of linseed meal, or rye flour. The cure will be accel- 
erated by administering the following saline purgative: 

“Take of glauber salts, one pound; ginger, pow. 
dered, two ounces; molasses, four ounces; add two 
pints of boiling water, and when of new milk warmth, 
give at one dose. Parti2ular care is requisite to keep 
the animals on dry pasture for a week or two.”’ 


Knowing that this disease is considered by many 
farmers ‘x this section as incurable, I think the re- 
cipe may be of timely aid. W. N. H. 

Yates Co., June 15th, 1840. 





From the Yankee Farmer. 
Experiment in Sub-Soil Ploughing. 


On Monday last we had the pleasure of witnessing 
an experiment at sub-soil ploughing, with Smith’s 
plough, lately introduced from Scotland, at an expense 
of $75, by Messrs. Ellis & Bosson. This experiment 
was made upon the farm of John Fenno, Esq., in 
Chelsea, and we believe it is the first attempt of the 
kind in this country ; it was very satisfactory and 
gave evidence that our soils may be deepened with 
convenience, and at a moderate expense, compared 
with the great and permanent utility that will result 
from such operation. 

The spot selected for trial was not favorable to an 
easy operation, as the sub-soil was very stony, but the 


~plough worked well, going to the beam where the soil 


was free from obetructions ; the small stones were 
thrown up, as the plough is constructed with a view 
of producing this effect, and some stones weighing 
several hundred pounds, that were completely buried 
in the earth, were thrown up so that they might be 
easily removed. 

In our two last numbers we published an interesting 
article on ‘* Thorough Draining and Sub-soil Plough- 
ing’’ by the inventor of this valuable system, and to 
that we refer the reader for particulars as to this meth 
od of p!oughing and its great advantages. 

The plough used in the experiment, though not of 
the largest size, possesses great strength, being made 
wholly of wroughtiron and weighing about 306 pounds. 
The whole length of beams and handles is fifteen feet, 
its depth from the bottom of the beam is 19 inches, so 
that it willrun 16 or 18 inches deep. It has no mould 
board, and but a narrow wing, as it is intended for 
loosening the sub-soil, without displacing it or mixing 
it with the active soil. A epur rising obliquely from 
the wing, runs about midway the furrow and therough- 
4 loosens the soil and throws up the sma'l stones.— 
After sub-soiling the ploughing is gradually Jeepened 
at every succceding operation, and portions of the sur- 
face soil becomes enriched by manure and exposure to 
the atmosphere. 

There are many tracts of rich, but at present, wet 
atid useless lands, that may be made the most produc- 
tive in the country, by under draining, and sub-soil 
ploughing, as described in the article which we have 
referred above. 

Besides the great advantage of sub-soiling in re- 
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claiming wet lands, it will greatly improve light soils ; 
it will deepen the active soil which will be of immense 
advantage in root culture, and prove beneficial to most 
all crops ; for there is hardly any plant cultivated, the 
roots of which would not penetrate below the usual 
depth we commonly plough, if a fine mellow soil wes 
prepared for them; and where there is much depth 
there is less injury from drougat, for in thorough cui- 
tivation the loose soil at the eurface prevents the eva- 
poration of moisture fror: below, where the roots of 
plants freely penetrate and find nutriment. 

As the sub-soil pioughing and itsadvantages become 
known in this country, it will be practised where land 
is dear, as it will greatly increase its capacity for pro- 
duction, and farmers generally who are able to expend 
something for improvement in this way, will find from 
the capital thus invested a good and permanent profit. 
The profit from sub-soiling is like that from clearing 
a piece of land from stones and putting into wall ; itis 
at first attended with considerable expense, but it pro- 
duces a lasting benefit. It is in fact only carrying the 
same principle to a greater depth. 

Mr. Fenno, and Mr. Worcester of the Cary farm, 
are entitled to credit for their generosity in the cause 
of agriculture in furnishing teams and aia in this ex- 
periment, also Capt. Perkins who managed the plough 
in this new method, with as much skill we presume, 
as a Scotch veteran when sub-soiling was first intro- 
duced. Mr. Fenno’s hospitality will be remembered 
by those who ‘‘never forget the time of cating and 
drinking.” 





Agricultural Papers and Warehouses. 
The Maine Farmer of the 18th April, publishes a 
communication, designed to prejudice the public 
against those agricultural journals which are published 
or having any sort of connexion with an agricultural 
warehouse or seed store. We are sorry that that good 
paper should thus array itself in solemn warring against 
the ‘* New England Farmer,”’ published in Boston by 
Joseph Breck & Co., who keep a large agricultural 
warehouse and eeed store, and also against the ‘‘Yan- 
kee Farmer,’’ of Boston—formerly of Portland—which 
is published in connexion with Ellis & Bosson’s ex- 
tensive warehouse and seed store. We take but very 
little censure to ourselves, because we are conscious 
of not deserving so much of it as do these papers. 

The writer protests against the encouragement of 
papers which are edited by persons who are not ac- 
quainted with the business of practical agriculture, 
and who “‘ prostrate their talents for hire.’”” As ifmen 
ought to labor for nothing in order to be respected or 
believed! There’s for you Dr. Holmes of the Maine 
Farmer—there’s for you also, Rev. H. Colman, the 
unpractical, ‘‘ hired’’ editor of the New England Far- 
mer—there’s for you, aleo, Mr. Cole, editor of the 
Yankee Farmer—there, too, is for you, Gov. Hill of 
the Concord Visitor, and even ourselves, perhaps, will 
have to fall in the rear of this honorable company who 
are thus to be swept by the board. 


Now we do not think that our farmers are such fools 
as to be deceived by an advertisement that appears in 
any paper, or that they are running any more risk in 
purchasing a plough, hoe, rake or seed of men who are 
engaged in publishing agzicultural newspapers, than 
of persons who take less interest inthe subject. We 
therefore cannot join in the admonition which the 
Maine Farmer’s correspondent deals out to the public, 
to beware of the N. E. Farmer, the Yankee Farmer, 
and even we might add the Maine Farmcr, whose edi- 
tor cannot escape the censure, which the general prin- 
ciples laid down in that communication would concen- 
trate upon him as much as upon the rest of us. —Maine 
Cultivator. 

Remarks by the Editor of the Vankec Farmer.—We 
noticed the ridiculous article above alluded to, and it 
reminded us of the old lady, who on hearing it obser- 
ved thet a certain minister was so very illiterate that 
he could scarcely read, gravely exclaimed, ‘* So much 
the better, for he has no human learning to depend 
on.”’ It is late in the day to hold up the doctrine, that 
the more ignorance the more honcety ; such stuff will 
not be swallowed by an enlightencd community with- 
out some rumination. 

Every intelligent farmer Isnows very well that an 
important qualification for an editor of an agriculturel 
paper is a good knowledge of agricultural mechanics ; 
and how can this information be obtained without a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with agricultural warehouses, 
where may be examined the various implements and 
machines in use, and by testing such things, witness- 
ing their practical operation and comparing their sever- 
al advantages in rf to judge of their utility? 

We are aware that the editor who is more retired 








while laboring under a disadvantage in this respect, 








and liable to puff an inferior article, hes his advan: 
also from his situation, and it is a narrow policy 
would array papers against each other on account of 
their local advantages, or on account of their situation 
affording greater or less facilitiss for the publishers 
edito.s to play off deception. 

The editor of a paper not connected with a seed and 
implement store, may advertise or puff a worthless ar- 
ticle, and thus honestly aid in gulling the farmers, 
when a peep into a depository of machines and imple- 
ments would at once show the error into which he has 
unintentionally fallen. 

We wish that the writer who warns farmers against 
taking pepers connected with agricultural lish- 
ments, lest the editor deceive them by commending 
articles which the publishers sell, went examine pa- 
pers differently situated, and see the implements and 
machines figured and recommended in them; and 
then step into theagricultural warehouses and see such 
articles neglected and rusting, while better ones are 
advertised by the publishers and recommended by the 
editors which he censures co liberally. 

As astriking instance of the deception to which far- 
mers are liable, we lately noticed in an agricultural pa- 
per published in the interior, the representation of a 
thing called ‘* Smith’s Sub-soil Plough improved.’’— 
At that time Smith’s plough had not been used in this 
country in order to learn whether it was susceptible cf 
improvement, and until very recently it had not been 
introduced into this country, and that ching, which 
seemed like an attempt at caricature, must have been 
an entire invention a some one who had never seen 
Smith’s plough, nor had dreamed of any thing that re- 
sembled it. 

Let each agricultural editor avail himeelf of the ad- 
vantages his situation affords, of collecting and dis- 
seminating useful information, and in this way the 
whole editorial corps are mutually benefitted, and the 
information of all may be spread before the readers of 
each journal ; and above all, let brothely love prevail, 
and let us suffer none to stir up strife among us. 

Let us ehow to editors of political papers, and alsot 
to those who conduct religious journals, that it is not 
our principle business to dwell on our differences in 
opinion, but to promote the great and good object in 
which we profess to be engaged. Let us be to them a 
pattern, for surely something of the kind is wanted. 
Let us exhibit towards each other in practise those 
many en dearing qualities which they profess. — Yankee 
Farmer. 


Iustructions to Young Mowers. 

Every farmer who has employed many mowers, 
has had occasion to pity the manner in which some of 
them ‘‘ dragged their slow swarths along,’’ while he 
was delighted with the ease, the rapidity and smooth- 
ness with which others, of far less strength, would 
paes over the field. 

The instructions of a kind and indulgent father on 
this subject are not only fresh in my memory, but 
have made first rate mowers of many young men, and 
perhaps may be useful to some of those who may mow 
for the first time hereafter. I say for the first time, 
because very few change a bad habit (of mowing par- 
ticularly) after it is once acquired. ‘‘As the twig is 
bent, the tree is inclined;’’ so with these who use the 
scythe. Therefore let the boy of fourteen mow one 
or two hours in each day, during the haying season 
for two or three years, when, by the following direc- 
tions, he may be able to successfully compete with the 
strong but illy instructed. Let his sneith and scythe 
be very light, and the ecythe of razor like edge, and 
so hung, that when suspended on the finger by the 
lower neb, the point and heel of the scythe may be at 
equal distances from the ground. Whenat the edge 
of the grass let an old and good mower, (who is to 
walk near him half an hour,) instruct him to stand 
nearly erect, the hips being further advanced than the 
shoulders, and under no circumstances to stoop, and 
when inserting hie scythe into the grass be sure to keep 
the heel nigh the ground; and when cutting the clips 
and after, let the point be equally near it; let the body 
turn with the scythe as on a pivot, the heel of the 
scythe passing within two or three inches of the ad- 
vanced foot. This will relieve the arms, and so di- 
vide the effort, that he will mow with as little fatigue 
as he can perform light werk, and soon laugh at the 
‘six footer’ who stoops to reach his grass. 

Let the boy aleo at first be instructed to clip only 
ten or twelve inches of grass, until his erect posture 
and the horizontal position of his scythe become 
habitual, when his love of ease, his interest, and de- 
sire to triumph, will ae along scythe, perfect in 
temper, yet light, and from heel to point the segment 
of a circle of about seven feet radii.—Farmer’s Month- 
lly Visitor. Jew. W. 
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Brief Hints for the Month. 
The chief business of spring, as every farmer knows, 
is to get the seed of his crops into the ground. But 


many do not appear to understand the importance of 


taking cere of those crops afterwards. It would be as 
absurd to suppose that a crop could be had without 
planting, as that a good one could be obtained without 
any subsequent labor. 

A herd of cattle breaking into a corn field and des- 
troying a quarter of the crop, is a grievous misfortune; 
but an army of weeds in full possession, destroying 
three quarters, is patiently endured. 

The farmer spends a month of weary labor, in 
ploughing his field, harrowing, manuring, ridging, 
and planting; and then loses the avails of most of his 
labor by omitting a thorough expulsion of these silent 
but voracious intruders. It is as great a cost of land 
and manure, to raise a weed as to raise a useful plant. 
Let not the farmer therefore expend his resources for 
the production of the former. 

Many who have clean corn fields, neglect their pas- 
tures. Mullins and field-thistles often over-run them. 
They may be extirpated with little cost and great prof- 
it; and when oncc the land is cleared of them they are 
kept out with little labor. 

Canada thistles, St. John’s wort, and other weeds of 
this class, may be destroyed by deep ploughing, as di- 
rected last month. 

Grass for hay, beaten down by rain, should be cut 
early, before it becomes mouldy, decayed, and unpal- 
atable. But other grass should stand until, the seed 
apprvach maturity, asthe hay will then be sweeter, 
more tender, more nutricious, and be more easily dried. 

Clover hay should be but slightly dried in the sun, 
and the remainder of the curing performed by putting 
it up in smail cocks, go that it may heat very slightly, 
to be turned when necessary. Exposure to dew, so 
injurious to clover hay, is thus avoided; and the thin 
leaves and succulent stem become equally dried togeth- 
er. The labor of spreading is also saved. 

Every farmer should have a horse rake, and as 
soon think of being without a plough, as without one. 
The horse rake possesses nearly the same advantages 
over the hand rake, as the plough over the hoe in 
breaking up a field, 

Let all farm implements, when not in actual use, be 
kept from sun andrain. The sun cracks the wood and 
the rain soaks and rots it, and they last not one quar- 
ter the time that good care would insure Some far- 
mers thus pay fifty dollars a year, needlessly, in the 
purchase and repair of wagons, carts, ploughs, har- 
rows, hoes, spades, cultivators, &c., &c. ' 





The Turnip Fly. 
The following remarks, copied from the old and cel- 
ebrated work on drill-husbandry, by Jethro Tull, con- 
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four times, by mixing our seed, half new and half 
old, (the new coming up a day quicker than the old; ) 
these four coming up give it so many chances for esca- 
ping the fly, it being often seen that the seed sown 
over night will be destroyed by the fly, when that 
sown the next morning will escape; and vica versa ; 
or you may hoe plough them when you see the fly is 
like to destroy them; this will bury the greatest part 
of them; or you may drill in another-row, without 
new-ploughing the land. 

‘*'This method has also another advantage of esca- 
ping the fly, the most certain of any other, and infalli- 
ble, if the land be made fine as it ought to be; this is 
to roll it with a heavy roller across the ridges, after it 
is drilled, and closing up the cavities of the earth, pre- 
vents the fly’sentrance and exit, to lay the eggs, hatch 
or bring forth the young ones to prey upon the tur- 
nips, which they might entirely devour if the fly came 
before they eat more than the two first leaves, which 
being formed of the very seed itself, are very sweet; 
but the next leaves are rough and bitter, which the fly 
does not love.’’ 


The author remarks that he has seen drilled turnip 
seed, when put in at different depths, as above stated, 
‘come up daily for a fortnight together;’’ and that he 
has had the first that came up all destroyed by the fly, 
‘and about a fortnigh: after more have come up and 
been hoed time enough, and made a good crop.” 


Rolling, without doubt, is one of the most efficacious 

modes, perhaps the most so, to prevent the attacks of 
the fly; but where the soil is in any degree of an ad- 
hesive nature, caution is needed that it be not done 
when the ground is too wet, or it will become too 
much packed and hardened; though the subsequent 
passing of the cultivator between the drills, would les- 
sen the evil by rendcring it mellow. 
The preceding remarks, our readers will doubless 
understand, were intended to apply to the flat and 
globe turnips, and not to the rutabaga. Some advan- 
tageous hints, however, in the culture of the latter 
might be derived from them. af 





Lightning Rods. 
While some important requisites are neglected in 
the construction of lightning rods, much pains are ta- 
ken with what is entirely unnecessary. Among un- 
necessary particulars, we may mention the practice of 
employing glass supports to connect it with the build- 
ing. Well painted wood is much better and cheaper. 
Glass, when wet,as it always is in a storm,conducts as 
well as wood. Wood is much stronger, and by 
it the rod may be held at a greater distance from the 
building. If the rod is continuous throughout, and 
penetrates the ground far enough, the electric fluid in 
all cases, must go directly to the earth, without pas- 
sing inany other course. It chooses the most direct 
channel and the best conductor. Hence a heavily char- 
ged jar, may be discharged by a rod held in the naked 
hand, without the latter being affected in the slightest 
degree. But the hand is a much better conductor than 


V OL. 


Paint preserves a lightning rod from rust, and does 
not diminish in the least its conducting power, * 





Electricity vs. Oak Trees, 

We make a remark which should have been appen. 
ded to the extract with the above heading, in another 
column. We do not doubt that oak trees may be 
atruck more frequently than other trees. Whether it 
be owing to their situation on hill tops, to their greater 
height, or to their better conducting power, we cannot 
positively aesert. That the oak contains iron, is quite 
new to us; and if that be actually the case, it could not 
much, if any, increase its conducting power. Unless 
it were in an uncombined metallic state, which none 
we presume will assert, its conducting power would be 
very imperfect. Its oxide are non-conductors, and 
its salts are imperfect conductors; and the small quan- 
tity of either could not have much effect on the con- 
ducting power of the tree. » 





The Flowers of Summer, 

At the commencement of summer, the Bracted or 
Caucasian poppy is unquestionably the most showy 
plant in the garden. Tenstalks from one root, nearly 
four feet high, bearing flowers of the brightest crimson 
which may be spread from six to eight inches wide,— 
is no common cbject. It is perennial. Another pe- 
rennial species of the genus Papaver is very brilliant, 
but a little later in coming into bloom. This is the 
Oriental Poppy with flowers of a bright orange color, — 
less in size and less in height, but very ornamental. 

We like those Roses best that are not much disposed 
to fill the ground with suckers; and such as may be 
distinguished afar off—not requiring a close inspection 
to find out how they differ from their associates. The 
following sorts possees those properties : 

The Harrison is the earliest double rose in our bor- 
ders, of a light yellow, and continues long in bloom.— 
It is tall, and may bea hybrid from the single yellow or 


the sweet brier, as the leaves are slightly scented. If 


we were to cultivate but three roses this should be one. 

The (single) red and yellow Austrian is not to be 
mistaken for any other kind ; and comes nearer toa 
scarlet than any rose that we haveseen. _It is much 
admired. 

The Caroline rose is the most graceful in our pos- 
session ; somewhat globular, and rarely displaying its 
centre. The flowers ofa pale red, are numerous; but 
stand apart on its long slender stems. It is quite hardy 
here, though the seedling of a China rose ; and came 
to us only second-hand from her who raised it, and in 
honor of whom it was named. 

The Champney another offepring of the China rose, 
though lees hardy than the former, has done well in 
the open border. | Under the snow it is safe, and our 


coldest weather generally comes when it is covered ; 











tain some excellent hints, and may be ot value to 


dry, painted wood. 





those at this season, who are about to sow crops of tur- 


nips. 

‘¢ When I sowed turnips by hand, and hoed them 
with a hand-hoe, the expense was great, and the ope- 
ration not half performed, by the deceitfulness of the 
hoers, who left half the land unhoed, and covered it 
with earth from the part thcy did hoe, and then the 
grass and weeds grew the faster. 

‘¢ When I drilled upon the level, at three feet inter- 
vals, a trial wae made between those turnips and a field 
of the next neighbor’s, sown at the same time, where- 
of the hand-hoeing cost ten shillings per acre, and had 
not qu'te half the crop of the drilled, both being mea- 
sured by the bushel, on purpose to find the difference. 

‘¢ In the new method they are more certain to come 
up quickly; because in every row half the seed is 
planted about four inches deep, and the other half is 
planted exactly over that, at the depth of half an inch, 
falling in after the earth has covered the first half.— 
‘Thus planted, let the weather be never so dry, the 
deepest seed will come up; butif it raineth, the chal- 


Among important requisites neglected, is sufficient 
height. A rod will safely protect a eurface whose di- 
ameter is four times the height of the rod above it.— 
Thus, a rod placed in the middle of a building, forty- 
eight fect long, should rise twelve feet above it. 

“The rod should enter the earth at least five feet 
and terminate in a bed of charcoal, which is a good 
conductor. The best and most convenient way is to 
dig a trench five or six feet deep, extending a few feet 
from the building, and place in the bottom a few bush- 
els of charcoal.”’ 

If the point at the upper extremity of the rod be al- 
ways sharp: if the rod be continuous throughout, by 
being screwed and not merely linked together; and if it 
terminate at some feet below the eurface, so as always 
to be in moist earth; it will discharge an electrified 
cloud silently, and without explosion, in the same way 
that a pointed wire discharges silently an electric bat- 








tow will come up first; we also make it come up at 


tery. ] 


marbled, is a fine rose. 
mired. The Belle Alliance marked with white streaks, 
is unique. 
the cabbage rose, the double white, the Labrador, the 
royal Provence, the single yellow, the maiden’s blush, 
and several others of uncertain name, are also good 
plants for the border, and add greatly to its beauty and 
variety. 


but if its stems should be damaged, it sends up new 
stalks with great vigor, which soon come into bloom. 


Like others of the same species, it flowers a!l summer 
and through most of autumn. 


A tea rose, light blueh, and of the most delicate fra- 


grance, abides the winter without injury in a covered 
border, —as well as the Greville rose, the multiflora, 
and several others of this tender class. 


The double sweet brier (so called) with petals a little 
The moss rose is always ad- 


The tall blush, the hardy red monthly, 


There are many other kinds in request, however, 


such as the burning coal, the black Tuscan, the burnet- 
‘Teared, &e. &e. &e. besides the Scotch roses, which 
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are beautiful ; but on account of their spreading 
through the soil, are unsuited to borders with box 


in 
_ oo make a finer display than the Frazinella 
with its striped flowers of red and white. No pleasure 
garden should be withont so fine an ornament. 

Campanula grandiflora has very-large flowers of a 
fine blue-purple. C. persicifolia with its erect stem, 

ished leaves, and pure white flowers, is eminently 
beautiful. The blue variety is also fine; and some 
double and some single flowers of different species of 
this genus, are very ehowy. 

Several kinds of perennial larkspurs make a fine 
display. The Siberian bee larkspur, and one or two 
others, send up from the roots so many stalks that when 
banded they form columns seven or eight feet in height, 
decorated with blue flowers. These species, like 
most cultivated plants, have seedlings which vary in 
form and color, some much finer than others. The 
Chinese larkepur, single and double, is also very orna- 
mental ; and another perennial species which came 
without a name, is so double that it yields no seeds.— 
Its color is the richest blue purple. 

Clematis viticella is a climbing shrub with deep pur- 
ple flowers presented on long peduncles. It has a 
light and elegant appearance. 

Gladiolus communis (common sword lilly) is one 
of the prettiest plants in the garden. The flowers, on 
stems three feet high, all face one way, and are gener- 
ally ofa fine red ; but a new variety has sprung up in 
our borders of a flesh color. We have also had them 
white, but these have not done well, and probably be- 
long to adifferent specics. 

The purple fringe tree is a wonder. Soon after all 
ts mflowinuteers unfold, the fringe begins to protrude 
from the peduncles; in a short time it absorbs all the 
nourishment, and the bloom perishes. The fringe 
then increases till the branches become loaded, and 
the leaves partially concealed. AJ ttle girl who knew 
not its name, called it ‘‘ the wool tree.’’ 

The white fringe irce is a very different plant, but 
also beautiful. Its fringe consits of long slender petals 
which almost hide the leaves. It grows indigeniously 
in the south-eastern parts of Pennsylvania, but the for- 
mer is a native of Italy. 

Coronilla varia has elegant particolored flowers of 
whiteand palered. Clematis erecta, four or five feet 
high, increases in size year after year, and presents 
white masses of bloom which are fragrant. The pur- 
ple fox-glove,—the finger hut of the Germans,—claims 
aplace for its beauty and singularity. Lychnisfulgens 
from China, is crowned with the richest scarlet. 

Four herbaceous species of Spiraea are known to 
florists, two indigenous to Europe, and two to this con- 
tinent, besides a Siberian variety of our S. lobata.— 
The two first sorts (S. filipendula and S. Ulmaria) 
afford double flowers, which like S. aruncus, are 
white. The last species however, differs widely in its 
inflorescence: The flowers though minute, are al- 
most countless in number, and are disposed on spikes 
constituting panicles. It is very showy, and very 
singular in appearence. 

Tris isa family represented in this month by some 
elegant individuals ; but florists cannot always acquire 
the correct name, and botanists are often puzzled with 
garden specimens.’ One of the loveliest of the tuber- 
ous rooted section, is in this condition. The stem is 
eighteen inches high, with large flowers of alight but 
Most most delicate blue. 

Iris siberica exhibits its fine variegated blossoms on 
the top of its stems three fect in heighth, while I. de- 
sortorum half hides among its leaves, the beautiful 
markings which nature has given it. J. fiorentina in 
blue'sh white is one of the sweetest of itstribe. ‘Two 


bulbous sors from Spain run inte many verictes 
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which are very attractive, and are known as the Span- 
ish and the English Iris. The latter is later, and has 
larger flowere, but both are rich in colors. 

The old fashioned honey suckles that charmed us in 
early life, still diffuse their odors; and no garden can 
be well furnished without them. The honey suckles 
from China and Jepan, though in request, are inferior 
to those natives of England‘ The trumpet honey 
suckles, yellow and crimson, are pretty but not fra- 
grant. 

Phlox, in some of its species, flowers from spring 
till the approach of winter. P. ovata and P. carnea a 
foot high, are pretty. P. undulata a little taller, is 
pale und less conspicuous; but P. maculata in its 
fines: varieties, excels every other at this season, in the 
color, and in the size of its flowers. It is a native of 
low fertile grounds, and is more superb in such situa- 
tions. The white variety ( P. suaveolens ) is splendid 
in a rich shaded border. 

Pinks like roses, are always presumed to be fra- 
grant ; and in combining neatness and sweetness, ex 
cel most other flowers. Room should be made in our 
borders for mor : varieties of this interesting family. 

The Lily (Lilium) is the flower of summer. The 
Daurian lilu resembles our L. philadelphicum, bu 
bears the sunshine of the open border. L. pyrenaicum, 
often improperly called martagon, is elegant but strong 
scented. The orange lily in its several varieties, de- 
serves tobe admired. L. canadense, indigenous to our 
woods and meadows, stands next to L, superbum in 
beauty, and before it in hardihood,—growing well in 
any rich border. But the old white lily that charmed 
the florists of former ages, still keeps (or ought to keep) 
its place as the first on the list of excellence. Its purity 
and sweetness are unrivalled; but in this northern land, 
it requires shelter ir: winter. t 





Signature Corrected.—The article on ‘* The Flow- 
ers of Spring’’ in our last Number, P. 92, was signed 
X by amistake of the printer; it should be marked 
thus ft. 
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An Improved Plough Clevice. 

Messrs. Enrtors.—I send you a description of the 
clevice attached to a plough which one of my friends 
lately imported from Europe, and which all who have 
seen it believe to be a decided improvement. 

The above cut needs but little explanation. The 
upper sketch shows the top of the beam and clevice, 
and the manner of regulating the sidth of the furrow. 
The two extra holes on the furrow * side of the clevice, 
are used only when ploughing head-lands, co es to al- 
low the plough to gather nearer to the fence. The hook 
& swivel are connected with the large clevice by means 
of an ordinary clevice of small size. This arrange- 
ment is very convenient, as the whipple-trees can be 
put on or taken off without drawing a single bolt. 


The lower sketch shows the landside of the beam 
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ag to regulate the depth of the plough or furrow. 
Respectfully yours, W. N. H. 
Yates Co., June, 1840. 
* By a mistake of the engraver, the two extra holes 
are made to appear on the land side, instead of the 
furrow side.—Eds, 





Slugs on Fruit Trees. 

According to our predictions last month, the eggs 
which we noticed on the leaves of the pear trees, soon 
hatched,and produced the slimy worms or slugs which 
have so greatly injured pear and cherry trees in this 
region, for seferal years past. We,and some friends 
took considerable pains to discover the parents of these 
animals, but were unsuccessful. It willbe seen on p. 
107 (this number, ) that our correspondent J. thinks 
we ‘make quiie a mistake in considering the slug 
the larva of an insect;’’ or, in other words, that the 
eggs are deposited by a fly or moth, and that the slugs 
undergo transformation. He says the slug belongs 
to the class in Zoology called Molusca, order Nuta- 
da, genus Lymaz. If so, it is not properly the 
larva of an insect, but a perfect animal, and un- 
dergoes no transformation. Now, with all pozsible 
deference to our esteemed friend J., we are constrain- 
ed to believe that the ‘‘ great mistake’’ is on his side; 
for in the first place the animals with which he classes 
it, arc described by naturalists as being destitute of feet 
and legs, like the snail; but these possess both feet 
andlegs in perfection. In the second place, the eggs 
appeared in such abundance, ands rapidly, that it 
would be impossible for such slugs to deposit them, 
unless they were quite numerous; and no such things 
could be discovered on the trees at that time, or uatil 
the eggs were hatched. Consequently we are still of 
the opinion that the depositors of these eggs are ‘‘some 
kind of a fly or moth.”’ 

We shall doubtless soon be able to set the matter at 
rest, however, as we intend to watch their movements 
closely, in order to ascertain what changes they under- 
go, if any: and in what form or manner they pass the 
winter. We hope friend J. and others, will assist in 
the matter, so that we may obtain a better knowledge 
of this seemingly nondescript enemy of the fruit gar- 
den. 

Since writing the above, it has occurred to us that 
we may have mistaken the meaning of our friend J. 
It is probable that he only objects co our use of the 
term ‘‘ Slug,” and he did not intend to be understood 
to say that the insect referred to by us belongs to the 
genus Lymax; but merely that the true Slug or naked 
Snail does. In this sense his remarks are correct.— 
We did not intend, however, to use the word ‘*Slug”’ 
asa scientific term, or with scientific precision, but 
merely to denote an animal of slug-like appearance, 
by the name which we believe common consent hag 
applied to i: in this region, where the true slug, or na- 
ked snail is not commonly known. 

I? Persons whose trees are infested with thes 
slugs, should lose no time in sprinkling dry ashes over 
them. Repeat the application two or three days suc 
cessively, and it will generally kill them. 





Revival of the Silk business.-We are pleased to 
hear that the Silk Company at Northampton have com- 
pletely resusc’tated their establishment, the operations 
of which were somewhat paralyzed by the times, and 
they are now progressing with every prospect of suc 
cese. The sewing silk manufactory at Nantucket, 
continues in the same prosperous career that has at- 
tended it from the commencement. The bounty 
laws of Massachusetts, Vermont and other eastern 
States, have had the desired effect by inducing num- 
bers of persons to turn their attention to this pursuit; 
and tens of thousands of Mulberry Trees are now be- 
ing planted in those States for the purpose of raising 
silk, and has caused quite an animated demand for 
them, and they have in consequence, been again scl: 
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From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Dialogue==Cultivation. 


Frank.—Father, our conversation on pruning has 
never been absent from my thoughts: it has indeed 
proved, as you said it would, a source of great delight 
and instruction to me. I often visit the tree which 
you pruned at the time, and am astonished to find how 
very correct you were in all your ideas respecting the 
manner in which that work ought to be done; and 
how true to nature is the similarity between the culti- 
vation of trees and the management of children— 
some of which might be pretty big ones too. 

Father.—The more you reflect upon and examine 
the subject, the more interest you will .fecl, and the 
clearer will be the truth of the observation. 

Frank.—I have no doubt of it, for I find myself 
making new discoveries every time | visit that tree; it 
might be said to be a liring lesson. 

Father. —Good—and do you ever remark the three 
branches which we particularly noticed at the time of 
yamine, and which we named William D., John 

imms, and Sister Susan ? 

Father.—Indeed I do, very particularly, and cannot 
help thinking they were pretty good likenesses. The 
fine large branch, so tall and so straight, which, when 
you had treaded down, | thought you had spoiled the 
tree for the whole year, has, from the part which re- 
mained attached to the tree, thrown up two beautiful 
branches, one on cach side, like twins, exactly of the 
same height and size, of a deep-red color, which, I 
have heard you say, is a sign of fruitfulness; and they 
are clothed to the very foot of the stalk, with buds and 
leaves at short distances—and that is, ] believe, anoth- 
er good sign; and more than that they are shooting 
up into a part of the tree which before was thin of 
branches, filling the vacancy, and rendering the tree 
much more beautiful than it ever could have become, 
had that branch remained as it was. These new 
branches are indeed, as you said they would prove to 
be, ‘* usefnl as well as ornamental, affording shelter to 
their parent, instead of shooting above, and out-top- 
ping the tree; exposed to every blast that blows.’’-- 
What a pity that William D’s. mother had not receiv- 
ed the benefit of such a lecture ‘on pruning’’ in her 
youth ! 

Father.—But what did you remark of poor John 
Timms? do you think he is the better for the train- 
ing which he received ? 

Frauk.—I was just coming to him: he still shows 
that he is too willing for his strength, for he is loaded 
with fruit from the bottom to the top, and which it is 
not possible can ever be brought to perfection; I sup- 
pose you will have to pluck off more than one half.— 
The appearance of health and strength is, however, 
much increased, and although the branch will always 
remain like poor John, deformed, yet by careful and 
kind treatment, it miight long continue one of the 
moat useful, althought not one of the most ornamental 
branches of the tree; a living proof of the value of ju- 
dicious training. 

Frank.—Well, now for Sister Susan. 

Frank.—Oh, sweet Sister Susan! indeed the like- 
ness is complete! there isthe pretty red branch, and 
the beautifu. shining leaves, with fine fruit peeping trom 
beneath them; all of the same siz, and growing exact- 
ly where they ought to grow, with the red and white 
so sweetly mixed, although still so small in size, with 
a leading shoot from the top of the branch, covered 
with leaves; without blight, or canker, or mildew !— 
Oh it is pleasant to look upon! this comes of good 
training. 

Father. —But is there any hope of Frank on the oih- 
er side of the tree ? 

Frank.—There is—and the first time I saw the bud 
bursting from the body of the tree, | confers that ] 
was quite overcome by my feelings: Oa, shall | not 
watch its progress and witness its growth and tenden- 
cy with anxiety ! 

Father.—Let but my prayers be granted, and I 
shall have abundant cause for rejoicing. 

Frank.—But, Father, is not the growth of the tree 
depen lent, in a great measure, upon the kind of soil 
in which it is planted ? 

Futher.—There, my boy, you have laid open a large 
field for observation and reflection; and suppose now, 
we tollow it out, and sec if it be not true, that ‘the 
growth of the tree is influenced, ina remarkable de- 
gree. by the nature of the soil in which it is pianted.’’ 
Shall we divide the different qualities of the soil in 
the following manner: 

Ist. The happy s>i!—neither too heavy or too light, 
{00 wet or too dry 

2d. The heavy soil. 

3d. The too light, or sandy svil. 

4th. The wetaoil. 
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5th. The dry and impenetrable soil. 

Gth. The rich surface, and sterile sub-soil, 

7th. The poor surface, and rich sub-soil. 

8tk. The sour and stubborn soil. 

9th. The rich soil, with poisonous sub-soil. 

10th. The sickly, or too highly manured soil. 

Frank.—Well, here are varicties of soils! shall we 
be able to fit them all with likencsees, do you think ? 

Father. Many of them will be easily matched, I 
think—and to begin with 

lst. The happy soil; which requires neither liming, 
manuring, draining, or watering—whose excellent 
properties are 60 nicely blended, and whose produc- 
tions are so beautiful, rich, and in such profusion--can 
any thing be more like the Founder of the Ladies’ 
Depository in Philadelphia ? 

Frank.--Ob, excellent ! a real portrait. 

Father.—2d. The heavy soil, which produces a 
thick and burly bark, short, coarse, rough leaves, with 
short, crooked branches; and fruit, although of a heal- 
thy growth and color, with no delicacy of flavor; bit- 
ter to the taste, with large pints, to which the flesh of 
the fruit adheres very closely. The tree comes late in- 
to bloom, and the fruitripens late; but it is generally 
a good bearer of fruit, such as it is. Now, who is 
this? orshall 1 name him—what do you think ot 
Tom Dobbs, on the other side of the hill ! 

Frank.—As like as life! even to the shortness and 
roughness of his limbs: a hard working man, but 
roughand brutal in his manners; and although he pro- 
vides for his family as a duty, to the pleasures of the 
task he must be a perfect stranger; his children are 
coarse in their manners, and sour in their dispositions; 
and are never eent to school; hard workers, however, 
and they produce much fruit, such as it is. 

Father.—Very well—now shall we cultivate the soil 
as we go} This tree requires but little pruning, you 
will observe, as it produces but little wood; ail that it 
does produce, however, it ripens well. 

Frank.—Yes, let us cultivate as we go; now, how 
would you set about itin this case ? 

Father. —\t would be merely to trench about the tree, 
dig in a good quantity of eandy loam, with lime as a 
sweetener, and depend upon it, in a year after, the re 
sults would be manifest—a more open disposition, 
warmer feelings, sweeter fruit, a more luxuriant fol- 
iage, anda smoother bark. Now for 


No. 3. The too light, or sandy soil. This is indi- 
cated by a tree of a weak and sickly aspect ; long and 
thin branches, very thin and light-coloured leaves ; 
comes early into bloom, and is very apt to blight in the 
spring, if the season is cold ; it sometimes, however, 
escapes, and then it brings an early crop of sweet fruit 
of little flavour. During the summer it throws out 
much thin and long wood, which is sure to die back 
in the winter, rendering it necessary the next spring to 
tread down almost every individual branch. It sheda 
its leaves early in the autumn, and its weak limbs are 
very liable to be broken and wounded by the storms ot 
winter. Now, who is this ? 

Frank.—Oh! I know that—it is Samuel Slimm, 
the tailor in the village, and isit not like him? you 
know how tall andslim he is, and how sickly he looks, 
and how thin and sandy-coloured bis hair; active and 
industrious, but complains of the eteepness of the hill 
behind his house, and is not able to leave his home un- 
til the season is warm, and the cold weather has pacs- 
ed ; civil and kind-hearted, but with little energy, 
either of body or mind ; while on the approach of win- 
ter he keeps to the housc, and sutlers from every change 
of climate. Now, you must be gentle in the cultiva- 
tton of so tender a subject. 

Futher.—Yes, I would trench up the eand, and mix 
with it alarge dose of strong loain and lime compost ; 
prune veiy close, leaving but about three buds on each 
branch, and look well to the worms, which such a 
weak ant eickly subject is pretty sure to be infected 
wth. 

No. 4. Isthe wet, a most unhappy soil, truly! — It 
is shown by strangely formed branches, sometimes 
smooth ani straight, at cthers crooked, burly and 
rickety ; w.th leaves of different sizes and shapes, 
smooth or wrink’ed, green or yellow, thick or thin, 
Just as the season happened to be during their growth; 
the tree generaily gluited with too much moisture, and 
in a happy state only when others are parched with 
drought: nothing more uncertain than its fiuiting ; 
sometimnes prodacing largely at a time of general fail- 
ure, and barren in the most fruitfxl season. The wood 
wh-ch it makes during the summer, dying back almost 
the whole of its length, but ehooting again vigorously 
from the first living buds in the spring : sometimes 
healthy to appearance, witlr large promises of prodac- 
tiveness. seldom realized. Now, see if you can tind 
any one so unfortunately situated in life. 





————————————S 
Frank.—Well, to be sure it is a wretched piciuy 
and yet, I think, yoor James Snooke, the shoemaker, 


is the pitiable object. You have often remarked, ashe 
paseed, that he is the strangest being you ever gay - 
lively in a time of sadness, and gloomy and sad at mer. 
ry-makings : always preparing to do great things, byt 
failing, just at the time when great exertion is neces. 
sary : sick, but not sorry ; sorry, but not eick ; doj 
more work in a week than any one, and less in a fort. 
night than all: joyous, grievous, bright, and gloomy 
all by fits and starts. © Now, how could any thing be 
done to recover so pitiable a case ? 

Father.—lt would indeed, require a regular cours, 
of medicine, and strong measures, but even here | 
should not despair of success. I would fairly remuye 
the tree, clean the roots, dig out the carth to a great 
depth, and if on a declevity, 1 would drain the soil ; if 
on a level, fill the hole with about eighteen incheg of 
brick and mortar rubbieh, and well ram it down ; and 
upon thie I would spread a thick bed of good mould 
and lime, replace the tree, and support it by tieing it » 
stakes with hay ropes, and my life on its recovery; look. 
ing well to the worms, however. 

frank.—Well, these would be decisive micasures, 
at any rate. 

Father.—Yes, and would be decidedly efficacious, 

No. 5. The dry and impenetrable soil, shows a tree, 
poverty-smitten in all its parts; unable to do much, nor 
that little to any good purpose ; brisk and lively, how. 
ever, in early spring, and making exertions to push 
into bloom and leaf, but cramped and spell-bound mid. 
way: the under leaves fall prematurely, but the wood 
which it makes during the summer is retained through 
the winter, although but little of it ; stunted and bark. 
bound, but healthy in a degree, and not liable to be af. 
fected by the wirms, for that reason. Now, thisis 
so common a character, that we have known many 
such, who are truly to be pitied. To recover sucha 
tree, itis only to ‘‘ dig about it and dung it, and letit 
stand another year,’’ adding, however, a good portion 
of lime with the earth, on filling in. 

No. 6. The rich surface and sterile sub-soil; fre. 
quently to be met with, and often the cause of disorder, 
disease, and death, to the tree that is planted in it; the 
richness of the surface-soil calling forth early spring 
foliage, and the most promising expectations; the 
sterility of the sub-soil causing a lamentable falling 
away of the brightest hopes, and the most grievous dis 
appointment. In early youth, it is lavish of foliage, 
and the sweetcst blossoming; all appears well, anda 
it should be, and no one would suspect the mortifica- 
tion which is sure to follow, when the roots have pene- 
trated to the poverty-siricken soil below. Now, this 
isa character which is, unhappily, very common, and 
is aptly figured out in the case of William D., in our 
former conversation. Hundreds of such young men, 
reared in the rich surface-soil of paternal affection, 
their cultivation neglected through a mistaken fond. 
ness, after giving promises of the most enviable great- 
ness, are doomed to poverty, disgrace, and contempt, 
through the want of the proper-stirring of the sub-soil 
—-the only security for paternal hope. Such cases re 
quire a strong hand; nothing lees thana regular trench 
ing will be of any avail: the rich surface shouldbe 
turned down, and the sterile sub-eoil be brought up, 
be enriched by future dressings, lime forming a large 
proportion in every stage of the business; for it is much 
to ve feared that the worms will be found to have mate 
sad havoc near the root of the tree, az, disease arising 
from the poverty of the sub-soil, will, in all probability, 
have engendered life. Lime and deep trenching will, 
however, heal the malady, if applied intime. ‘Toths 
disease is owing the change of colour of the leaf before 
the autu:nn, and the falling of unripe fruit, with many 
other symptoms of premature decay. 

No. 7. The poor surface and rich sub-soil are a» 
very common, and before the tree can reach the 
soil beneath, poverty has stricken it, and many there 
are which perish for want of sustenance, not bavilg 
strength sufficient to reach the buricd treasure ; they 
languish for want of support, and without timely 
tance are doomed to starvation. We may find may 
eemblances to this case, I fear, amongst the childret 
of the poor and friendlees ; for, according to the poe 


* Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


Frank.—Ycs, and I know one who ia so unfortu 
ately circumstanced ; it is poor George Hastings, 
apprentice to the blacksmith; how | pity him, wiien 
see him drawing figures with chalk upen a board, 
hear him sigh, because be cannot read! while bis bre 
tal master checks every atteinpt at improvement, 
docs all in his power to keep him in ignorance, that 
may the better suit his selfish purpose, ‘* wondering 
what such a one as he should want with learning. ~ 
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No. 7. 


—— 
If he could be helped forward, I have no doubt he 
would make great progress, for he isremarkably bright; 
but he has not strengih of himeelf to reach the rich 
b-soil. 

on Father.~This is the easiest of all the disorders above 
enumerated, to cure; it is only to dig deep into the 
surface-soil some good compost and lime, repeating it 
after a time, when it will soon be found to strengthen 
the roots, 60 as to enable them to strike deep enough 
to reach the rich sub-soil, and so to help themeelves.— 
We will look after George Hastings, remember: [ dare 
say we can assist him, until be is able to help him- 
self. 
No. 8. The sour and stubborn soil. A wretched 
bed indeed ! nothing but discontent and disorder can 
spring from it. The tree that is planted in such a svil, 
exhibits almost all the disorders that irces are heir to. 
The rough and knotted bark, the faded leaf, the late 
springing, and early falling of which, show the malady 
contained in its system—the crooked branches, and 
very short shoots ot a whole summer’s growth ; while 
the canker-worm is ever grinding his way between the 
bark and the body of the tree, destroying its energies, 
and crippling all its exertions? I suppose you will not 
be at a loss to find a poor unfortunate neighbour, who 
is too much in the etate of this pitiable tree. 

Frank.—I{ cannot be mistaken, it is poor farmer 
Grabb! and see, here he comes, that’s remarkably 
odd! and how strangely he looks. 

Father. —It 18 80, but strange as he is, and deficient 
in energy and perseverance, he is greatly to be pitied, 
as well as blamed, for the world appears to him a blank, 
or even worse ; the errors of his education, too, haunt 
him, and he is always foreseeing coming events of the 
most gloomy character; poor man, all goes wrong 
with him, because he takes things by the wrong end. 
Good day, neighbour, this is fine weather isn’t it ? 

Grabb.—Ah, ’tis all very pretty while it laste, but I 
see, very plainly, that a change is coming, for the old 
rooster, when he crow’d this morning, turned his tail 
to the rainy quarter, and that’s a pretty sure sign with 
me, that we shall have it again before tong; I never 
knew too much fine weather at this time of the year, 
and I dare say I shall not be so lucky as to be disap- 
pointed in my expectations now; indeed I looked for 
rain before this, or ] should have dragged down my 
tallow, as you have your’s to-day ; you know the song 
says, ‘‘ sunshine’s succeeded by rain,’’ and so, 1 am 
sure, it has always been with me through life, and so, 
I have no doubt, it will continue. If I want sun, it 
rains ; and when I wantrain, the sun will shine inspite 
of me—it’s enough to sour a crab—but here comes far- 
mer Sykes—how do, neighbour ? 

Sykes —Why, thank you, neighbour Grabb, well 
and happy. My friend here, and I, have worked down 
our fallow to-day, and I am now come to invite him to 
join me in a work of charity, in going over to the widow 
Williams, to-morrow morning, to assist her in this her 
time of need. But why didn’t you drag your fallow 
to-day ? it would have worked finely ; I fear you will 
not be ready for sowing turnips, as this is only your 
first ploughing, you know. 

Grabh.—I do do know it, ahd was always sure | 
would be behind-hand ; but you see, [ thought we 
should have rain to-day, and was afraid to begin, lest 
I should be caught in the midet of the work: I wish 
now that I had done as you have, for nothing would 
give me more pleasure than to accompany you to-mor- 
row—hang it, I think I will do so too. 

Sykes.—No, you cannot, for you owe a duty to 
yourself and family, and until that is performed, you 
have no right to share in the ‘luxury of doing good.”’ 
Charity begins at home, remember, and so you must 
drag down your fallow to-morrow. How I enjoy those 
two verses which we sing every night before going to 
bed ! the feeling is heavenly ! 

“Oh! sweeter than the fragrant flower 
At evening’s dewy close, 


The will united with the power, 
To succour human woes! 





And softer than the softest strain 
Of music to the ear, 
That placid joy we give and gain, 
By gratitude sincere !”’ 
Grabb.—Ah, times goes gaily with you! I’m sure 
I never feel in the humour to sing, either at night or 
morning—mine’s a very different feeling. 1 often 
says, I was born to be unfortunate, and I have no doubt 
on’t. God knows my heart: and as [ says to my wife, 


here am J, with the best intentions in the world—but 
I must go, for I dare say I am wanted in twenty places 
at once by this time: 

Sykcs.—Yes, there is one that wants you, I know— 
that confounded old rooster of yours—there he stands, 
with bis tail in the wind, crowing away like mad. 





AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


Grabb.—Does he, though ? then I'll be bound we 
shall have it to-night, after all, for he is pretty general- 
ly not far out in his reckoning—so, good bye. 





Notes on European Agriculture, 
{ Taken by a Southern traveler and published in the 
Southern Cabinet, Charleston, S. C.} 


Acricutturat Socirties.—The benefits of Socie- 
ties for the promotion of Agriculture, in stimulating 
industry and ambition, I saw exemplified in Scotland, 
England, and at the Fairsof Germany. The Highland 
Society of Scotland has existed sixty-one years, and 
from one of the bleakest and most sterile countries of 
Europe, Scotland has, with all its disadvantages, risen 
to a state of agricultural prosperity, far beyond any 
thing which could have been expected from such a soil 
and climate ; and some of the counties, especially the 
Lothians, are not inferior, in point of cultivation and 
product, to the richest in England. Ata meeting of 
that Society, held a few weeks previous to my arrival, 
177 members were added at one time, paying three 
guineas entrance, and one guinea annually, and these 
included the names of the most respectable men in the 
country. At this meeting, there was an additional 
eum of £1,500 ($7,000) subecrioed, to promote the 
interests of the Society. Every agricultural county 
makesan aunual report, and thus thirty-three reports, 
embracing every object of agricultural interest, are an- 
nually submitted tothe Society. Englieh Agricultursl 
Socicties, although with less uniformity, are sedulous- 
ly engaged in the same cause, and the result has been 
the general diffusion of agricultural knowledge. The 
different soils have been analyzed—the kinds of ma. 
nures and modes of cultivation adapted to each, have 
been pointed out. The steam engine has been intro- 
duced in thrashing and for other agricultural purpcses, 
and Great Britain, (including Ireland and Scotland) 
which formerly averaged only nine bushes of wheat 
to the acre; last year produced in the aggregate, 19 
bushels ; and three of the counties of Scotland, an 
several of England, averaged 51 bushels to the acre. 

TrvrE METHOD oF Farminc.—A farmer by the name 
of Thomas Oliver, residing five or six miles from Edin- 
burgh, leased a farm tor the last twenty years, of 150 
acres, paying annually a rent of 10 guineas per acre, 
($7,500) on which he raised grain, hay and vegetables 
for the market of Edinburgh. This lease he bas re- 
cently renewed for fifteen years, (the usual time to 
which leases run) on the same terms, and from a poor 
man he has become independent in his circumstances, 
and now rides in hie carriage. What American Far- 
mer could make a profit that would enable him to pay 
such an enormous rent? All may be accounted for on 
the principles of judicious management and careful in- 
dustrious cultivation. 

Agricuttura Fairs in Germany.—On the conti- 
nent, especially in Germany, their annual fairs bring 
together the farmers and peasants of all the surround- 


ing country, where their ambition and industry are |. 


stimulated by a variety of fetes, the distribution of 
prizes to successful competitors, and whilst Princes, 
Dukes and Barons are engaged in awarding prizes to 
those who have been most sncceseful in the cultivation 
of grains and cattle, their lovely wives are occupied in 
a humbler, but much more lively scene, in compli- 
menting and distributing premiums to the industrious 
housewife, for her fine specimens of fruit— her butter 
and cheese—her linen cloths, weaving, knitting, and 
other manufactures. I have no doubt I shall be ridi- 
culcd for my want of taste, when I statc that to me, 
the Grand Duchess of Baden, presenting a silver cup 
to a pensant girl, before an assembled crowd of farmers 
and nobility, for the finest specimen of manufactured 
gloves, was a more interesting sight than that of the 
gay Queen Victoria, racing through St. James Park, 
with fifty fools at her heels, striving not to be distanced 
by their lovely mistress. 

Unaputreratep Sreps.—In the preservation of 
seeds, of gtain and vegetables, intinitely more pains 
are taken to preserve the varicties distinct and unadul- 
terated than with us. In the monntaine of Scotland, 
there are certain districts appropriated solcly to the 
cultivation of Garden seeds—and no two varieties, that 
are in danger of becoming adulterated by being placed 
neat each other, are allowed to be cultivated in the 
same district. I noticed, at Edinburgh, in the collec- 
tion of Lawson & Son, Seedsmen and Nureerymen to 
the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland— 
83 variefies of wheat, 62 of peas, 51 of turnips, 146 
of potatoes, and an immense number of species and 
varieties of Grass seeds, some of which may probably 
be adapted to our Southern country. In a subsequent 
number, I will endeavor to recur to this latter subject, 
and point out those species on which it would be advi- 





sable te make experiincnts. 


It] 


Acricutture or Eurore.—From a cursory review 
of the cultivation of the verioue kingdoms of Europe, it 
appeared to me that England was in the highest state 
of cultivation, and which, fiom its beautiful thorn 
hedges—its neat cottages, adorned by the eglantine 
honeysuckle and ivy, chequered here and there by the 
park and lordly palace, rendered the whole land a pic- 
tureeque garden. Some of the counties of Scotland 
such as the Lothians and the carse of Sterling and 
Gowrie, are in no wiee in‘erior. The little I sew of 
the cultivation of Ireland, rather exceeded my expecta- 
tions. Belgium and portions of the Netherlands, have 
a better coil than that of England, and are fully as pro- 
ductive, but they want neatness of cultivation, and, 
like the whole continent of Europe, are destitute of 
fences and hedges—to me the fields wanted ornament, 
and the cottages seemed without much comfort. The 
fields of Denmark were loaded with an abundant 
of wheat, but there, as well a» every where elee, 
heard bitter complaints of hard times, and the severe 
exactions of Government. I frequently thought that 
it would be no bad plan for our American grumblers 
about taxes and oppression, to take a trip to Europe, 
and learn a wholesome leeson. Take my word for it, 
it will stop the mouths of demagogues, reconcile them 
to their own country, and they would return—not as 
politicians, but Americans, eaying, 1 have sinned 
against heaven and my native land, and am now only 
worthy to be called thyson. I found the Grand Duchy 
of Baden and parts of Wirtemburg, better cultivated 
than Prussia in general, probably because the soil was 
mo e susceptible of improvement. Switzerland is too 
romantic to be rich—and the Rhine is too classic a 
stream to be the dull river of commerce, or be aur- 
rounded by any thing elee than mountains where the 
vine clambers along ite sides and the ruined castle 
frowns on its loftiest peaks. In the cultivation of 
France, I was greatly disappointed—the sword has 
scarcely had time ‘o be beat into the ploughthare—the 
soldicr finds it hard to stoop to the labor of the harrow 
and the hoe, and seems disposed, yct a while to leave 
this drudgery to the woman. Austria, with its fine 
soil and climate, is retarded in agricultural improve- 
ment by the wealth of its nobles and the oppression of 
its peasantry. Its possessions in Bohemia appeared 
rather better cultivated than those portione bordering 
on Hungary and Venice. 


THE BOONS. 
The Moss Rose and the Harp. 
BY MRS. S. E. THOMSON, 

When the stern mandate from on high did come 
Unto the guilty pair who'd sinn’d and fell, 
To seek, beyond the gates of heaven, a home, 
It sinote their spirits like a funcral knell. 
Eve clasped her hands in anguish and despair— 
“Ah! must I leave thee, Paradise, so soon ! 
Flowers that will wither in a colder air, 
Now fare thee well! Oh! bitter, bitter doom! 
“T cannot part with all-—this bursting rose 
Which I have nurs’d and cherished here so long, 
The brightest, sweetest flower that grows— 
Oh! God forgive me and its life prolong! 
In the cold, cheerleczs world to which we go, 
Grent it to blossom in its beauty there! 
My tears of penitcnce shall o’er it flow— 
Ob! grant thy lowly suppliant’s parting prayer! 
The prayer was granted. ’Round its sem was twin'd, 
Undying moss ; a kindly guardian given, 
That it might live in an ungenial clime, 
A thing of earth, and yet a child of heaven, 
Did Adam, ere he wander’d, ask no boon, 
And bend his way to other spheres ? 
Or, in his bursting heart, was there no room 
For aught but penitence, or aught but tears ? 
He touched his golden harp when at the gate; 
In one Jong, lingering strain, o’er heaven it swept, 
So sad, so wild, so truly desola*e, 
That c’en the ange!s bowed their heads and wey’. 
“Oh! give we this! my own, my wuech loved lyre! 
Take it not from me: ‘tis a harp of heaven ; 
Dear to my heart is every golden wire— 
Oh! leave me this, or my crushed spirit’s riven 
The boon was granted. On their lonely way, 
Far from the realms of hope and light above, 
The rose, an oasis unto them by day ; 
At night, the Aarp breathed out a song of love. 
And thus to Earth came Music’s witching spell ; 
Else unto mortals it had ne’er been given; , 
For who so pure, or who can svar so well, 
As e’er to catch the melody of heaven. 





Ben Franklin. 
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Agriculture in Upper Canada. 
We have just returned from a tour of two weeks in 
Upper Canada, during which we saw and heard much 
that was interesting to us, and some account of which 
would doubtless interest many of our readers; but we 
have only time and space for a few remarks at present. 





Appearance of the Crops and Farms.—The crops 
generally look very promising in most parts, especial- 
ly on such farms, as are properly managed. Vegeta- 
tion is ebout ten days later on the north side of lake 
Ontario than on this (the south) side. The wheat 
crop looks fine, but is not as forward or as heavy 
asin Western New ¥ork. We noticed some fields 
where the crop was very light, although ina good 
part of the country. On asking one farmer the rea- 
son for his scanty crops, he replied the land had 
been twenty years under cultivation, and had become 
*¢ worn out.’’ He was one of the early settlers, and 
when he first came there his land produced very good 
wheat, corn, and potatoes; but now it would only pro- 
duce rye, or alight crop of wheat or grass. Every 
thing within and around his house and on his farm, 
bore unequivocal marks of the *‘ skinning”’ system of 
farming. Nor was this by any means an extreme or 
solitary case. We have never, in all our travels, wit- 
nessed so great a diversity in the practice of agriculture 
asin Upper Canada. Many of the farmers are evi- 
dently far ‘‘ behind the age,’’ and utterly ignorant, or 
regardless of the great discoveries and improvements 
in agriculture which have of late wrought so benefi- 
cial a change in England and Scotland, and the 
United States. The use of clover and other green 
crops for improving the land; the use of plaster, lime, 
ashe?, marl, &c.; the culture and use of root crops, 
and a judicious system of rotaticn, are matters about 
as well understood by many as is the agriculture of Chi- 
na. At the same time there are some farmers of great 
intelligence and enterprise, the appearance and profit- 
ableness of whose farms are a conclusive proof of the 
advantages of science; and are a standing rebuke to 
their leas enlightened neighbors. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to remazk tuat we could, in most cases, decide 
from the appearance of the premises, whether the far- 
mers were readers of an agricultural paper or not. 

Agricultural Societies.—The government of Up- 
per Canada has made liberal provisions for the encour- 
agement of agriculture, and provides for the formation 
of agricultural societies in each district or county.— 
Asum of money, equal to twice the amount raised by 
the members, is given by government, to be awarded 
as premiums and expended in purchasing improved 
stock, seed, &c. Thus, if two hundred dollars are 
raised by the members of the society, the government 
gives four hundred more. With such aid it might 
well be supposed that the societies would be sustained 
with much spirit, and prove of great utility; but 
while this is the case with some, we were surprised to 
learn that others were kept alive with great difficulty, 
or had been entirely given up, for want of sufficient 
interest being felt in the subject by the community.— 
The minds of the farmers are not awakc to the impor- 
tance of the subject; and in no country have we cver 
seen so much need of something to stimulute the mind, 
or of circulating agricultural periodicals. Let the 
** New Genesee Farmer,”’ ora similar paper, be read 
by all the members of the agricultural societie:, and 
new life would soon be imparted to all their opera- 
tions; a new interest would be excited on the subject 
of agricultural improvement, and a new impulse would 
be given to the prosperity of Upper Canada—notwith- 
standing all the political or commercial embarass- 
menta which may for a while retard its progress. 

Some of the officers o° the s>zieties, and other 
friends of the cause, wit whom we conversed, are 
beginning t9 ace the importance of this subject, and 








are exerting themselves to place the paper in the hands 
of every farmer in their towns or neighborhoods. 


We have made arrangement with several correspon. 
dents in that province, who will send us such informa- 
tion and communications as will more particularly in- 
terest the farmers in that country. And we intend to 
resume our rambles there in a few days, so as to ob- 
tain a more intimate knowledge of the soil and farm- 
ing, in order to direct our efforts more successfully for 
theirimprovement. We intend, in our next number, 
to give our readers some more particular notes and ob- 
servations on Upper Canada, made during our tour 
in that province. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 
Breaking Steers. 
Messrs. Eprrors—A correspondent in your last pa- 
per asks to be informed ‘‘ how to prevent Steers from 
beingsulky when breaking them for the yoke.”’ 


I answer—treat them with gentleness and kindness. 
As in the human éo in the brutish species, we must ex- 
pect to find a great disparity of temper and disposition: 
and so vicious and obstinate indeed are some that they 
cannot, even by the wisest means, be rendered entirely 
docile. Much, however, may be done by discreet 
management. And here permit me, as you raluea 
good character and a good conscience, to warn you 
against all manner of cruelty, severity, or rashness, in 
breaking steers or any other animals. 

The winter before your steers area year old, shut 
the pair you wish to break into a yard apart from other 
cattle: yoke them and tie their tails together as gently 
as you can, and leave them, to break themselves in 
their own way, some six or eight hours ; then untie 
their tails, take off their yoke, and letthem go. Re- 
peat this process whenever convenient, during the 
winter or spring, till they shall become gentle and trac- 
table in yoking and unyoking, and shall have learn- 
ed of themselves how to walk even, turn about, &c., 
in the yoke. You may then, if you choose, (treating 
them tenderly,) drive them about until they have be- 
come somewhat familiar with the words of command ; 
but take heed you don’t put them to draw a load, or 
ermit your boys to jade them about, lest it sould im- 
pair their strength or ambition. Tius trained, turn 
them out and let them run till you wish to work them; 
at which time, (even though it should be several years, ) 
you will find them a3 tractable as when you last un- 
yoked them. 

But perbaps your steers are already two or three 
years old, and as untutored as the Buftaloes of the for- 
est. In this case put them into a small strong yard 
and, in the gentlest manner possible, put a yoke on one 
of them—taking out the spare bow—and let him go 
with it till he shall become familiarized to wearing it. 
If you have another yoke you may do the same by the 
other steer at the same time: if not, give them a turn 
about with the yoke till they become somewhat sub- 
dued. Then yoke the pair together as civilly as posei- 
ble, tie their tails, and treat them as directed in the 
cas2 of the calves. When you commence driving 
them, if uncommonly sturdy or wild, it would be pru- 
dent to halter the near one lest they might get the ad- 
vantage of you in a race; but don’t rely on your hal- 
ter in one hand end a short whip in the other tor man- 
aging your team; you can never drive your off ox in 
this way; tuke the old fashioned cart-whip in both 
hands, and with this, guide, direct, and enforce your 
commands. On putting them to work, if with a yoke 
of oxen, put them, (not as is commonly practised be- 
hind, to be dragged about by the horns, but,) befure ; 
where, properly managed, they will very soon become 
quite handy and obedient. Their temper, ambition, 
and constitution will be unimpaired; and, (tho last 
not least, ) your concelence wll be eloar from the ain — 


too common to farmers as well as others—of cruelty to 


the brute. vneal 





Scalding Seeds before Planting. 

Since last month we have made several experiments 
on scalding Seeds with very different results, some fa. 
vorable and some unfavorable. From these it would 
appear that such as germinate readily, are most impa- 
tient of heat; and were it not so, but little advantage 
could be gained by thistreatment. Our investigations 
hereafter, will therefore be confined to such as require 
a longer time to come up, or grow with more uncer. 
tainty. 

On melon seeds, our experiments were unsatisfac- 
tory, though some bore it well. | Scalded seeds of the 
giant rheubarb, came up three or four days sooner than 
the unscalded, and in greater numbers. Tosweetcorn, 
the scalding was destructive. On the early yellow 
corn, it was not favorable, though a part is growing, 
The most flinty grains, we suppose will bear it best ; 
and though we have often seen corn scalded to advan- 
tage in a warmer climate, we cannot recommend the 
practice in this district. 

Anearthern vessel containing about two quarts, was 
filled with seeds of mangel wurtzel and boiling water. 
These have come up beautifully—better than we have 
ever seen them do before. Carrot seeds were damaged 
by the operation. 

The seeds of leguminous plants often germinate very 
slowly. Those ot the Scotch broom, and yellow Co- 
lutea, will sometimes lie in the ground for years before 
they grow; and there is reason to believe that those of 
the common locust will lie dormant forages. Burning 
the surface of the soil often gives them a start, and we 
should not think of planting them without scalding. 

Some seeds that cannot bear scalding however, may 
be benefitted by soaking at a lower temperature—blood 
heat for instance ; and it has been mentioned that car- 
rots may be sprouted in this way to advantage. But 
some seeds will not even bear soaking. Of this kind 
are the red and purple Clary (aspeciesof the sage) 
which soon become enveloped in mucilage. _In this 
condition, we have never known them to grow, t 





Garget=-Heaves. 

Messrs. Eprrors—-Having noticed in your last 
number ‘‘E. F. M’s.”’ inquiry for a cure for the Gar- 
get, I send you the following two, hoping they may 
be of service ;— 

Take a piece of poke weed root (Phytolacca decan- 
dra) about the size of a gouse’s egg, cut it fine, mix it 
well with a mess of bran or Indian meal, and feed to 
the cow four or five days and longer if you can per- 
ceive that it is beneficial. Ii should be given but once 
a day, and the udder, meanwhile, should be kept es 
free of milk as possible. 

I cannot attest personally to the efficacy of this rem- 
edy. bu I obtained it of a neighbor of undoubted ve- 
racity, and believe it to be both safe and effectual. 

The other remedy was given by a stranger as infalli- 
ble. He said, take three or four green frogs and let 
them jump down the throat of the cow. (Frogs are 
sometimes given to horses and are known to ve harm- 
less.) But if the disease of E. F. M's. cow is of 
long standing, it may be incurable. If he attemps to 
cure her, as doubtless he will, I trust we shall be in- 
formed of the result through the medium of your val- 
uable periodical. 

I would here remark that where the bag is inflamed 
Indian meal and water is good to wash it with, and 
strong salt and water is still bettcr. Soft soap is good 
in very bad cases, but if applied several times in suc- 
cession, is apt to make the udder and teats sore. 

To the inquiry of ** South West’’ for a cure for the 





Heaves, I will say that I do mot think the Heaves, af- 
ter thev have become acttled, ean be enred But 
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will append a recipe, 
known. 

Take one pound of antimony, 
rosin, one half pound of sulphur, 
of nitre; powder them fine and 
Give the horse half a table-spoon 
and a cure issaid to be almost certain, 

Yours, &c., 
Lockport, June 18, 1840, 





J. M. 
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Cure for Fistula on Horses, 
Messrs. Eprrors—Man 
not, know from experience 
is a sore evil, and one whi 
move, 


who assured me that it would p 
of my horses having a fistuia, I was induced 
although rather incredulous at the time. 
iment was perfectly successful, however 
“¢ tried it on several horses with like : 


| esulta, 
* satisfied therefore that the remed 


sinc. ~luable, I send it for publication, for 
ing fully ~en and horses, 
and highly v.. 


benefit of other 1. 
Procure a large wa... a . 

or mitten on the hand, tak. badd minutes; te 
back on to the fistula for one v. 

off a short time, then put it on aga... 
jightly over the affected part, and con. 

thus for about an hour, by which time the to. 
dead and 2houid be buried. The horse will be r. 
uneasy at first, but after a few minutes he will stan. 
quietly. Care should be taken not to hold your head 
go near or over the place of application, as the fumes 
are somewhat sicnening. A milky fluid, said to be 
from the warts on the back of the 


poisonous, exudes 2 
toad, which is eupposed to giy’® efficacy to the reme- 


dy. The sore will discharge free1y” for _three or four 
weeks after the operation, when the pu, will come 
out and the place speedily heal. Very bad hs tulas of 
Jong standing, may require a second application, put 
in all ordinary cases one will prove sufficient. 

Yours, &c., R. HARMON, Jz. 
Wheatland, Monroe Co., N. Y. 


sap 





Hoof Ail and Foot Rot. 

Our correspondent, in another column, appears to 
have confounded the diseases ‘‘ Hoof Ail’’ and ‘* Foot 
Rot,” which appear to be quite distinet. The ‘‘Fout 
Rot,”’ or the *‘ Foul in the Foot,’ of most English 
writers, is generally seated between the two claws of 
the hoof, and the remedy furnished by our correspon- 
dent is undoubtedly a good one. An experienced far- 
mer of our acquaintance sears between the hoofs 
with a hot iron immersed in tar. The ‘‘ Hoof Ail,” 
which does not appear to be described by English au- 
thors, is a more formidable disease, and is chiefly vis- 
ible at the crown of the hoof. Various remedies are 
proposed for it, but none that we know of have given 
speedy or effectual relief. Sawing off the ends of the 
hoofs, at the outset, we have however found much 
the best remedy. * 





Excrescences on Cherry Trees, &c. 

We copy the following fram Prince’s Pomological 
Manual ; and we indulge the hope that horticulturists 
by having “‘line upon line’’ will bestir themselves, and 





achieve what the author so reasonably proposes. 
**fThe common morello] is more subject than any 
other cherry to the attacks of the same insect which so 
frequently stings certain varieties of the plum, and 
which go often perforates the branches of thistree to such 
an extent that they are covered with numerous knots 
and excrescences. The only remedy is to prune off 
all the branches thug attacked at the period when the 
insect or its eggs are concealed therein, and to burn 
them immediately. for if they are left to increase annu- 
ally, they present a most disagreeable appearance, and 
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Sulphur Showers, 
— Evirors—A_ writer in one of the 
papers, calls the attention of the curious ¢ 

cent shower of rain in that city; it bein 
Sometimes called a sulphur shower, similar, 1; 


to what we have all seen, when the water, 
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ving the water caught in a barrel 
my house, covered wit 


Be- | took occasion to test its character, Accordingly 
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from the surface o 
the | examined it, It had no particular smell 


not discover the slightest |ppearance of chrysta!li 
ion, which can almost invariably be seen in 


ifling reseduum of a 
blos..°m or farina, 


“med, Ihave never found 
* from buildings, or very early in the spring, 
‘voete of autumn, or 


h. 
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‘in roofs, or in any situation to negatiy 
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st gned to it. H. M wW. 
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Mis-Education of Fa. “™? Daughters, 








|the addresses of a worthy young farmer, and accept 


Mr. Eprror—It cannot be “@Mied that females 
of the’ Present day generally posse: © — opportuni- 
ties for higu mental attainments than 1. 7 “ee did be- 
fore. Men now Admit that the spirit of . "© 88e; and 
Government abaolute,,Y 7equire 


the genius of our free | 
rey 0 Reund Genie ~eneration should be well 
, * ea «,@ female seminar.¢s 


educated ; and consequently wes." "°°" : 

and schools of a high order establisheu .'" °V°TY &'Y, 
and almost every village. Nor is it the dau," of 
the rich and fashionable alone, who enjoy the benefit. 
these institutions ; but many of the cultivators of the 
soil, the true Nobility of our country, begin to see the 
necessity of giving their daughters something more 
than a common school education ; and theref sre send 
them to what are considered the best institutions in the 
land :—where they receive an education which in 
many instances produces the most happy results. But 
at the same time, any person who has been observant 
on this subject, must have noticed, that the fash. 
ionable education of females at the present day, is often, 
and I think I may say generally, far from producing 
a good effect upon the agricultwal community.— 
Many farmers give their daughters a liberal education, 
with the natural expectation that it will have a tenden- 
cy to increase their own happiness and the happiness 
of those around them; but after spending several years, 
and several hundred dollars st school, they return 
home, refined and accomplished it is true, but totally 
unfitted for their situation in life, and soon become dis- 
contented and miserable. Indeed I have seldom 
known a liberally and fazhionably educated farmers’ 
daughter who has not acon become tired of a country 
life, and sought connexions and a residence in a city 
or village. In many cases I have known them reject 
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So commonly de these evils result from a liberay 


a that many honeet farmers refuse to educate 
eirc me because, a8 they assert, it will make 
idle and discontented ; and if any one at- 


they immedi tely poi 
at tersof their neighbors, A, Res C. pis 
> | unfortunately afford, to their minds, So 


ht : conclusive proo’ 
is >and 7 4 so N “ino much education.” Toei 
“ nduct of a 
closely resem. | 9 tolerable ©W, prevents many from receiving even 


degree of education, 
blessing. 
Now it must be obvious 


who otherwise would 


to every intelli i 
at these evils are not the tases taste ‘ 
- education, but of a perversion of the mind, or mis. 
. nism The truth is, the whole system of Popular 
€ education is conducted with refere 7 
nce to display 
ated to create a 
and false pleasures pf a city; 
thing is done to impart correct 
» OF excite that love of nature, which 
as properly cultivated mind, renders rural life 80 rm 
ig a Tt 1s true, they pretend to teach many of the 
— sciences ; but they are taught in such a super- 
lcial, uninteresting manner, that they fail of producin 
their proper influence on the mind. A mere ‘oa. 
med eufiicient ; while the 


ing of these eciences is dee 

utmost attention must be paid to those studies which 
enable them to make a display. Indeed much of our 
terature is of the same 


popular reading and fashionable li 
ite a love of fashion. 


nd amusements and a di 
 quict, but real pleasures > ee for the more 
: y life, 

Farmers who rightly estimat 
have asincere regard for the 
sould educate their daught 
ference to the situations which they wish and expect 
them to occupy in atter life. Tye knovwled, 

° ‘. e a ‘ ge, when 
rightly impartea to the mind, will always produce bene- 
Jicial results; and farmers need have no fear that a 
liberal education will make their daughters idle or die. 
contented, if it is only of the rigbtkind. An ordinary 
fashionable education is well enough for the daughters 
of Merchants and Lawyers in our cities, who are un- 
willing to be useful, and therefore ought to be orna- 
mental ; but for the daughters of American farmers, I 
verily believe that an education in most of our popular 
seminaries is decidedly injurious, [ would notonany 
accu. "t discourage female education, or condemn fe- 
male semincties ; but judging from my own observa- 
tion of the effects Which are vroduced, I do think that 
great reformation is deinanded on this subject, Nor 
would I pretend to point out a proper ¢ourse of instrue- 
tion for farmers’ daughters; for I am cunscious of my 
unfitness for the task. Unfortunately for me, I too 
have been mis-educated, or rather J should say, am un- 
educated ; and therefore will leave this eubject, with 
the hope that what I have said may induce some abler 
pen to enlist in the cause; if #0, my chief object will 
have been accomplished. 

Very respectfully, &c. 

Maple Grove, 1840. ANNETTE. 

Remarks. We believe Annette has, in the main, 
taken a very just view of fashionable female education, 
and we agree with her in the belief that it is not gen- 
erally well calculated for farmers’ daughters. But at 
the same time we think the evil is not quite as com- 
mon as she supposes, and we believe that some femate 
seminaries do impart such instruction as is calculated 
to elevate and improve the minds of farmers’ daughters, 
without producing those evils which Annette so much 
deplores. We unite with her in the hope that some 
person of experience on the subject, will enlist in this 


cause; in the mean time we hope still to hear occa. 
sionally from our unknown friend, Annetrr.— Eds 
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Caterpillars. 

We have seen but two nests of Caterpillars this sea- 
son, one on an apple trec, and the other ona cherry 
tree. We destroyed both. Whata change has taken 
place. Fifteen years ago—more or less—we saw 
these insects in swarme of many hundreds on the 
trunks of trees; and when preparing to enter the pu- 
pa state, they spread over the fields in such numbers, 
that it became necessary, in order to save our newly 
transplanted trees from destruction, to visit them as of- 
ten as once a day. t 


The Striped Bug. 

Every person who cultivates cucumbers and melons 
must be acquainted with the yellow striped bug. In 
furmer years, we depended most on our activity in 
catching them, chiefly in the cool of the morning and 
evening; but we have an easier way to manage them. 
In the hottest weather they are the most active and 
seemingly the most voracious; and some days ago, 
when the mercury stood at 80°, aware of this dan- 
ger, we visited the cucumbers, and found the bugs in 
greatnumbers. A sprinkling of quick lime however, 
scattered them in haste; and we have not seen a dozen 
since in the whole garden. 

But the large brown bug that infests squashes and 
pumpkins, must be treated differently, and nothing is 
better than decapitation. t 








For the New Genese Farmer. 
Views of the Grasses.==No. 3. 

12. Red Top, Common or Fine Bent, of the Eng- 
lish, is the Agrostis vulgaris of botanists. Its flowers 
grow in a spreading panicle, of small loose branches, 
reddish; culm not much leafy, except towards the root, 
erect and fine looking; seeks a moist soil. This grass 
is spread considerably over New England, and ia ma- 
king its way over the country. It seems to yield in 
England hardly a medium quantity of hay for the firat 
crop, and the latter crop is small also. In this section 
of the country it occurs only rarely so far as my obser- 
vation extends. Agrostis has its name from the 
Greek for field or country 

15. White Top. White Bent Grass, of the Eng- 
lish, is Agrostis alba, of botanists. It is a rather 
smaller and poorer grass than the preceding, having a 
yellowish white appearance in the time of flowering; 
the culm and leaves too are rather light green. It has 
creeping roots, and seems to exhaust the soil, and is an 
unprofitable grass. It commonly attends the other, 
though J have always found it leas abundant. 

By some botanists both these species are considered 
only varieties, though they have a very permanent 
character. 

14. Fiorin, or Cyeeping Bent Grass, haz attracted 
much attention in Ireland in a few years past. _As it 
sends out creepers or stolons, which multiply the culms, 
it is named by botanists, Agrostis Stolonifera. Its 
seed is now introduced into our country. Some con- 
side it only a variety of Agrostis alba, and rank with 
it another Agrostis found in our country. If this is true, 
cultivation certainly produces a great change in the 
grass. Sinclair says that Agrostis alba never sends out 
runners or stolons, while that is » distinguishing char- 
acter of this grass. Several varieties of the Fiorin 
scem to be known, na the wide-leafed, the narrow- 
leafed, the awned, and the creeping ; the first is su- 
perior to the others. Cut at the time of flowering, the 
first yielded from an ‘active peat soil,’’ about onc- 
eeventh less than Meadow Foxtail (Alopecurus), and 
about t00-thirds as much as Orchard Grass (Dactylis). 
This comparison shows that Fiorin is a valuable grass 
on the proper soil, and may be found quite an acces- 
sion to our grasses as peat-meadows come into use.— 
Its relative value compared with Timothy in such a 
situstion, is yet to be tried. In England the opinion 
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js not very favorable to the Fiorin. The moist climate 
of Ireland may be most favorable to it. 

15. Mexican Bent Grass, the Agrostis Mexicana 
of Willd. hasbeen introduced from Mexico and culti- 
vated in England for about sixty years to some extent. 
It is not the same as the grass of this name by Muhlen- 
burg, which Dr. Torrey considers Aglateriflora of 
Micheaux. The Mexican grass grows a foot or two 
high, erect, branching, and has scabrous roughish 
flowers purplish ina panicle. It yields about the same 
az the preceding, but is not an early grass for spring. 
It ripens abundance of seed, and should be cut before 
that falis. It flourishes in other soils than siliceous, as 
the clayey or calcareous. [tis a grass which can easily 
be produced after the soil is broken up, so that it an- 
swers for alternate agriculture. —Sinelair. 

16, Upright Bent Grass, is known among botanists 
as Agrostis stricta. It bears an upright stem, with 
many leaves towards the root, and all except the top is 
a bright green, and is often named as red-top, and 
probably is the English grass of some farmers in 
New England, growing in the rich and low alluvial 
soils ofsome rivers. In England it is not considered 
a valuable grass by itself, as it yields only about three- 
fifths as much as the true Red Top, agrostis alba. 

Besides these species of Agrostis, several others of 
this genus are among the grazees of English agricul- 
ture, which are even of lesa value. Agrostis canina, 
Awned Bent, or Dog-bent grass, is mentioned by Dr. 
Bigelow among the plants in the vicinty of Boston, 
and A. racemose is a native about cultivated fields. 


17. Lolium perenne. L., Rye-grass or Ray-grass, 
ig introduced from England, butisrare. It has the 
appearance of being a poor grass, though by eome En- 
glish agriculturists it is esteemed considerably, and 
has long been cultivated. In its appearance it some- 
what resembles Couch grass, so troublesome in gar- 
dens. The spike of flowers is somewhat loose, with 
awnless flowers alternately fixed to the stem, anda 
calyx or glume of only one valve holding three florets. 
Spread only in small quantity over New England, it 
must make its way westward. Its seed too is now in- 
troduced from England. Several varieties are culti_ 
vated in England, for pasture and hay. One hasbeen 
sown on a grass plat in Rochester. 

One species, Lolium temulentum, Darnel Grass, 
the true Darnel, though a grass, is a very offensive 
weed among English agriculturists. Itsseeds are near 
the size of wheat, bitter, poisonous, and ruinous to 
flour for bread ; they make a dangerous beer, which 
intoxicates, and the plant haslong been called ‘‘drunk- 
en darnel.’’—Sinelair. _It is to be hoped that it will 
not find its way to us in the samples of wheat from 
England. It hasbeen eaid to be the only grass whose 
seed is poisonous. It has been introduced into 
New England and Pennsy!vania. 

18. Slender Finger Grass, or Slender Panic Grass, 
called by botanists Digitaria sanguinalis. Ita name is 
from its finger-like form, and its reddish colour from 
being used by the boys to make the nose bleed. Scat- 
tered over dry soils it is scarcely considered here more 
thana weed. Its seed is said to be used in Germany 
to form an article of food, like sago. _—‘It is an annual, 
growing in rich soils to be productive, and yielding 
only lit:le hay. Its seeds probably form nutriment for 
small animals. 

19. Triticum repens, Couwch-grass, Quitch, Dog’s- 
grass, is of the same genus as Wheat, but an altogeth- 
er different thing. The calyx is of two leaves with 
about five flowers on an erect culm. The root is 
strong, creeping, full of life, perennial, and sends up 
shoots in abundance. Horses are said to be fond of 
the roots, and they are very nutritious. The grass 
answers for pastaring. On account of its roots it is 
very difficult to eradicate this plant. Its leaves shoot 


~ 





up in gardens about and among pinks or any cespitoge 
plants, or in branches of the currant, and the like. tg 
leaves are eaten by dogs to produce vomiting, probably 
on account of their bitter extractive matter. 





Fire Blight in Pear Trees. 

For more than twenty years, we have escaped any 
serious losses from this formidable disease, though we 
have seen it occasionally on our trees: —We cut off the 
branch a foot or more, below the dead part, and burn 
it without delay. This is the only enchantment that 
we use against it. After a respite of several years, 
we found a few days ago, one small limb with dead 
leaves which had every appearance of fire blight; it 
was burnt; and we presume that one small. colony of 
insects was burnt with it. t 





Annual Fairs=-Intelligence Office, 
To the Editors of the New Genesee Farmer— 

I observed that by a resolution of the Genesee Ag. 
ricultural Society, the Executive Committee are di- 
rected to cause semi-annual fairs to be held tor gale 
and exchange. Without meaning to discourage, | 
wish to ask a question. The difficulties as well as the 
advantages of such fairs should be known beforehand, 
I think every farmer will sce at a glance, the benefit 
to be derived from them, if they could be thoroughly 
established. But unless they are held in every town, 
inetead of one for several counties, rill it not cost 
more than it will come to, to drive animals, ten, twen- 
ty, or thirty miles for sale? I fear their worn appear. 


ance, after such a drive, would greatly injure their 
sale. Please dissipate these doubts. 


I wish to propose something, which I think would 
be valuable. This is, a sort of intelligence office,— 
an advertising shop, in every town. Many want to 
buy, and many want to sell, but they know not where 
to go to attain their object. I would propose that a 
person be appointed in every town, if practicable, who 
shall keep a blank book, where any farmer may go 
and register briefly the description of animals he may 
have forsale; ina short time a large assortment would 
be recorded. A purchaser, by glancing at the book, 
would sce in 2 moment whatever there were for sale, 
and know where to go. Let such book be keptina 
central part of the town, and the keeper receive a tri- 
fling fee from each person to pay him, and it would 
be attended with little trouble, little expense, and 
doubtless prove very useful. Such advertisements 
should of course be classed--one part of the book be- 
ing for milch cows, one for oxen, one for horses, an- 
other for pigs, &c. &c. J. 





Influence of the Mcon. 

Half a century ago, Algernon Roberts, a distin- 
guished farmer near Philadelphia, in his first minutes 
of the process and results of sowing plaster, regularly 
noted the moon’s age when the application was made; 
but after one year’s experience, be says, ‘‘ As I per- 
ceived no difference from the age of the moon when! 
sowed plaster, [ discontinued minuting it as 4 
chimera unworthy of notice.”’ This was proceeding 
on the true principles of philosophical induction. At 
that period, however, the notion of the moon’s influ- 
ence on vegetation was very prevalent, and so invete- 
rate that Judge Peters remarks, ** Mr. Roberts risks 
with those who are governed by such chimeras, the 
credit of his other facts.’’ Judge Peters added, “A 
worthy old German told me, in the presence, and 
much to the edification of several of his neighbors 
who were great believers in the moon, that our elee- 
tions never went right at the wrong time of the 
moon !”’ t 





Sunflower Seed Oil. 
Messrs. Enrrors—Your correspondent, C., sks 
what is the best manner of extracting oil from sunflow 
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AND GARDENER’S JOURN AL. 


er seed. Twenty bushels of shrunk, mouldy seed 
was crushed without hulling, at Fairchild & Gage’s 


Oil Mill, in this village, last season. The yield 
from the seed, with Williams & Purdie’s Hydraulic 
Press, was about 4 quarts to the bushel,—the yield 
from flax seed is nearly 9 quarts, with the same double 
ram press. Had the sunflower seed been plump, and 
in good order, the yield would have been much great- 
er. F. Gage has planted an acre with the above seed 
this spring. , 

Waterloo, June 7th, 1840, 

: The Slug. 
To the Editors of the New Genesee Farmer—- 

I believe some of you have made quite a mistake in 
considering the slug the larva of an insect. It be- 
longs to that class in Zoology termed Molusca, or 
moluscous animals, including the oyster, clam, barna. 
de, snail, &c.; to the order Nudata, or moluscous 
animals destitute of shells, which includes the cuttle 
fish, sea hare, &c.; and to the genus Lymaz, or elug. 
This genus embraces several species, but whether 
naturalists have described the species which trouble us 
here, is uncertain. 

You also say that there are many species of Aphis, 
end also many rarietics. That the species are nume- 
rous is well known, but I believe they have never been 
ascertained to run into varieties. J. 


D. W. 








From the Journal of the American Silk Society. 
Reeling Silk. 

The ease with which the operation of reeling silk 
may be performed is not generally known ; indeed it 
is known to none but those who have tried their hand 
at it, and many even of them have got out of patience 
before discovering it. Wehave heard many anecdotes 
illustrative of the facility with which persons who nev- 
er either recled or saw it done. An aged gentleman 
related to us a few months since, the following: He 
had constructed a Piedmontese reel from the drawing 
and description in the Silk Journal, and placed it in a 
back room for the purpoee of givingit a trial. He had 
carefully studied all the directions for the operation, and 
prepared himself to carry them out literally ; after some 
difficulty he had canght the fibres of as many cocoons 
as he wished to combine ina thread, had got the two 
threads passed through the eyes of the plate, and even 
passed them round each other twenty times, as direc- 
ted, before passing them through the guides of the tra- 
versing bar on to the bara of the reel. At last all this 
was ready. He looked at the cocoons, at the threads, 
wound around each other, and at the reel, with doubi 
and hesitation. ‘It will not do,’’ said he ‘surely 
those threads wound around each other in that manner 
cannot pass freely—they must break with a very slight 
turn of the reel.’’ He at last ventured to touch the 
crank gently—the thread passed freely, and he wes 
encouraged to turn a little faster, when it passed off 
still more freely. Thus encouraged, he turned the 
reel faster and faster, increasing by gentle degrees, till 
he put it upon full speed ; and the faster he turned, the 
more freely the thread passed, and the more easily the 
cocoons unwound. He wasso delighted with his ex- 
periment, that he called in his family to witness his 
success—for be had made the experiment in private, 
that he might not be expoeed to the laughter of obser- 
vers, in case of failure. He then proceeded, with the 
aid of one of his family, and recled a skein of raw silk 
according to directions, and sent it to a neighboring 
city, where there was a person, a foreigner, who was 
considered a gocd judge of rawsilk. The silk was 
shown to him, and he pronounced it Italian raw silk 
of excellent quality, and insisted that the skein exhibi- 
ted, was reeled in Italy, and could not have been reeled 
in this country. After, however, he was assured that 
it had been produced here, and he was requested to 
point out any fault that it might exhibit, he discovered 
that the thread was occasionally loose. That is, there 
were spots occasionally, in which the fibres remained 
unconnected by the adhesion of the gum. | Nosooner 
was this fault pointed out than the cause flashed uvon 
the old gentleman’s mind instantly. It was this.— 


During the process the reel had been stopped occasion- 
ally for the purpose of replacing exhausted cocoons, 

. and when it was recommenced, he had omitted to 
wet the fibres below their innction at the crossing.— 
The fibres at the point had of course not been brought 
into perfect contact, and had become dry ; therefore, 
when they paased up and through the crossing, they of 





course did not remain adherent, and hence the thread 
in the skein presented those spots of loose or inadherent 
fibres— the perfection of raw silk requiring the several 
fibres to be closely united by their gum into a cylindri- 
cal thread. It wasa valuable lesson to the old gentle- 
man, although the — imperfection his silk pre- 
sented in this respect, would scarcely have been noticed 
by the manufacturer ; for there is not one skein of the 
best Italian raw silk in a hundred that is entirely free 
from that fault. 


This anecdote, which is literally true, onght to en- 
courage others to reel silk. The old gentleman is not 
a mechanic, and yet made the reel with his own hands. 
This shows how simple the Piedmontese reel is, and 
how easily it may be made by persons at a distance 
from places where they are kept for sale. 


Another gentleman, who had obtained one of the 
iron Piedmontese reels that are made in this city, in- 
forms us that he is now using it, and that he is surpri- 
sed at the facility with which the reelers, who never 
before saw a reel, nor the operation of reeling, perform 
with it. 


Another gent'eman, in Pennsylvania, has made a 
reel himself, of wood, though he is a worker in metal, 
of a construction different from the Piedmontese, but 
which produces similar resulta; with which he is also 
ae his cocoons, and has produced some beautiful 
silk. 
We could go on and fill our Journal with similar 
anecdotes and instances of success in reeling silk, by 
persons who had never before seen the operation per- 
formed. But we deem the above sufficient. We 
could give our own experience, but this has been done 
an hundred times. | When we lcarnt to reel, we had 
not the lights of the present time to guide us. Nearly 
all the publications on the subject were in French and 
Italian, which we did notread. But we found in Rees’ 
Cyclopedia, a description—a very imperfect one, of 
the Piedmontese reel. We employed a mechanic to 
muke one with variations of our own suggestion.— 
With this reel we began, encountering a!l the difficul- 
ties without any guide by which we could avoid them; 
and yet in one week we were able to reel with the ut- 
most facility, and produced as good an article as we 
have since ecen from any country. When the Con- 
gress Manual was published, we examined its direc- 
tions for reeling—compiled, as is well known, from 
the best European authorities—and we were able to 
make many important corrections in our own practice 
—principally relating, however, to speed in reeling. — 
We therefore, have our own experience as well as that 
of others for authority for saying, that any person of 
ordinary capacity and application can learn to reel in 
one week’s time, so as to produce a perfect article.— 
It will of course require practice to enable them to reel 
fast, so 2s to be able to reel as much silk ina day as an 
experienced reelex can; but it does not require as much 
even of this as jt does for the performance of many 
kinds of every day work. Forexample. A young 
woman can learn to perform a full day’s work at reeling 
silk in half the time it would require to learn to do 
a full day’s work at spinning cotton or flax. 

It isa common remark by persons who are going to 
raise silk, that they intend to sell their cocoons; and 
one of the most common questions asked of us is— 
** will there be a market for cocoons next season ?’’— 
Nearly every body contemplates selling their cocoons. 
Now this is wrong. The producer of cocoons should 
also reel them for many cogent reasons—first, that he 
may obtain the profite of reeling, which he will find 
are nearly or quite equal to those of producing the co- 
coons. The highest price of a bushel of the best co- 
coons is #5. This bushel of cocoons if properly reeled, 
will produce a pound and a half of raw silk of best 
quality, worth $6 to $8 per pound. But suppose it 
only worth $5 a pound, there will be $2 50 for reel- 
ing the bushel of cocoons. The reeling will furnish 
excellent employment for the females of his family, 
slave or free ; or if he have none, or docs not choose to 
employ them thus, for some neighboring female less for- 
tunately situated than himself. Secondly,the reduction 
of the cost of transportion. Cocoons are very bulky, 
25 to 30 pounds filling a barrel. If they are to be 
transported to any distance, the expense will be very 
great. They are aleo liable to accidents in transporta- 
tion, such as indentation, which ruins them for reeling; 
putrefaction from confinement in close barrels, boxes, 
&c. While the expense of transporting the raw silk 
is comparatively nothing. A barrel of cocoons will be 
reduced, in weight, to three and three-fourths of a 
pound ; and in bulk to the size of a half gallon meas- 
ure, or even less; so that the raw silk of one hundred and 
fifty barrels of cocoons may be packed in a single flour 
barre). These are rensons which we should suppose 
would induce all persons to reel their own cocoons, 





But, say many persons indeed, the reeling of silk is 
too nice and diffeult an operation for our blacks to per- 
form—we do not want the trouble of it. We have 
showed above that it is not so difficult to reel as is 
imagined. It is to be sure an art, and the perfection 
of its ere requires nicety and some degree of skill; 
but all of which is easily acquired by any ordinary ca- 
pacity. It is not the real difficulties of reeling that 
prevent any one from reeling; but the imaginary ones. 
Let any one determine that he will reel, and he shall 
reel, and that too in a time of apprenticeship that will 
astonish even himeelf. 


There are some rules to be observed in reeling that 
we may as well lay down here while on the subject. — 
They ure generally found in the books, so mixed up 
with other matter that they escape attention. 

Ist. The cocoons of each particular crop should be 
kept by themeelves. Several parcels should not be 
mixed together ; so that the age of all the cocoons of 
one parcel may be the same ; for cocoons of different 
ages require water of different temperatures. 

2d. The firet thing in the morning, the reeler must 
select her cocoons, putting the best in one basket, se- 
cond best in another, and the balance in a third. 

3d. She must have clear rain or river water, and it 
is best, if it be river water, that it be placed over night 
to settle its sandy particles. 

4th. She must acquire a knowledge of the tem- 
peraiure required by different cocoons, so that she will 
instantly know whether the water be too hot or too 
cold. There is no circumstance that causes 0 much 
bad silk as a want of this knowledge, or careleseness in 
applying it. If the water be too hot, the silk comes 
off in burs or ganglons, and when this is discovered, 
the cocoons already in the water are injured by the ex- 
traction of the gum, and the silk is thereby rendered 
uneven and knotty. If the water be too cold, the co- 
coons will rise up to the plate, and the fibres be broken. 
This is not difficult to learn. 

5th. She should always know how long the cocoons 
have been produced, that is, how old they are; and 
in what manner they have been cured, whether baked, 
siewmed, or cured in the sun, as all these require water 
of different temperatures. Very old cocoons require 
water nearly boiling, while those just produced and not 
cured requiring it little more than milk-warm. Baked 
cocoons of whatever age require water nearly boiling, 
while steamed cocoons require it of a temperature ac- 
cording to their age, and generally a little higher than 
those cured in the sun. 

6th. Of whatever size the thread is to be, ehe must 
keep the number of cocoons regularly the same, or as 
near it as possible. If she is to produce thread of eight 
to ten fibres, she must begin with ten cocoons to each 
thread, and keep that number as steadily running as 
possible. She will not be able to keep the exact num- 
ber, but ehe will never be obliged to allow them to vary 
more than two, so that the thread will be called “eight 
to ten fibre.”’ This is regular enough for all practical 
purpoees. 

7th. After stopping the reel for any purpose, she 
must wet the thread thoroughly where it crosses, and 
thence down to the basin, by sprinkling it with hot 
water from the basin, before she begins again. 

8th. She must change the water in the basin as fast 
as it becomes foul—two or three times a day, when 
steadily at work,: 

7th. While the reel is going she must keep her at- 
tention steadily upon the cocoons in the basin, so that 
when one is exhausted or breaks she may have another 
ready to be added. 

10th. The reel must be turned as rapidly as the co- 
coons wil! unwind, so that as little gum as possible 
may be left in the water. 

11. The person turning the reel must keep his eye 
upon the thread between the traversing bar and the 
bars of the reel, so that he may sce and brash off any 
motes that may appear on it. 

12th. Bear in mind that care and skill in reeling will 
make the silk worth two or three doilars a pound more 
than that produced by a careless reeler—therefore, that 
the careful recler gets one dollar a pound for ber in- 
dustry, and two dollars for carefulness. ana 





The Silk Culture, —The National Silk Society has 
offered numerous bounties, varying from $100 to 
$1000 each for the best syecimensof raw silk, to be 
produced during the coming summer. The whole a- 
mount of the bounties is $16,000. The prospect is 
fair that the silk culture will become a prominent and 
settled part of of our domestick industry, and that the 
silk either raw or manufactured, will constitute within 
a few years, a-valuable staple of home production.— 
Nat. Int, 
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The Crops and the Season. 

In Western New York and Upper Canada, the ap- 
pearance of the principal crops gives promise of a most 
abundant harvest. In this region the wheat crop is 
considerably earlier than usual, and hopes are enter- 
tained that it will, on that account, be less liable to 
injury from the rust. The straw is not as heavy as 
last season, but the heads are well formed and in most 
cases stand thickly. We have not heard of any se- 
rious injury from the fly or worm, and our farmers 
feel quite certain of an abundant wheat harvest, what- 
ever may be the price in market. 

In Ohio we believe the fly has done considera- 
ble damage to the wheat crop, especially in the lake 
counties. 

In Michigan and Indiana, the wheat crop has sus- 
tained great injury in some parts from the Hessian fly 
and the Army worm. From all accounts, however, 
we believe the destruction is by no means general, and 
those states will still yield a large surplus of wheat and 
flour. 

From Pennsylrania, New Jersey, and Virginia, 
the accounts are also favorable, with very slight excep- 
tions. 





Early Premium Vegetables, 
Delivered at the Rochester Seed Store since our last. 

June 5th—Second peck green Veas. Thomas C, 
Hance of Macedon. Eagle Tavern. 

June 16th—Firset peck new Potatocs. 
of Greece. Eagle Tavern. 

June 18th—-Second peck new Potatoes. 
Hance of Macedon. Rochester House. 

June 25th—First peck String Beans. 
ilton of Rochester. Eagle. 


Education of Farme:s’ Sons. 

We have received several communications on thi; 
subject, some of them well written, and others bearing 
sad evidence of the fact which they deplore, namely 
the great neglect of education among farmers sons.— 
The subject isgoo important to be overlooked ; but, at 
the same time, our friends must bear in .aind that 
practical agriculture ig the main object of our paper ; 
and therefore we are compelled to reject many articles 
which otherwise we should be glad to lay before our 
readers, 


Chas. Filer 


Thos. C. 


Win. Ham- 








A Large Calf, 

Messrs. Eprrorns—I yesterday had a Bull Calf of 
mine weighed that was just a year old, He has never 
been fed high, but I have merely kept him growing.— 
He had the milk of the cow during the summer, and in 
the winter all the grain he had, was from 4 to 6 quarts 
of oat meal per day. Since we turned him out this 
spring to grass, he has had no grainatall. He is prin- 
cipally of the Durham breed, with about one-cighth of 
the Holland. His color is black, with white flanks, 
which he takes from the Holland. He weighed 890 
pounds. 

Have any of our brother farmers raised 9 heavier 
one with the same keeping ? Yours, truly, 

BENJAMIN CHASE. 

Shelby, Orleans Co., N. Y., June 20, 1840. 





Transplanting Annuals. 

Seedlings may be safely transplanted in the hottest 
and driest weather, by turning over them immediately 
after they are set out and watered, a flower pot witha 
hole in the bottom. The hole servis as a chimney to 
Jet off the heat: and such plants will be as fresh 
through the hottest part of the day, as if they had not 
been removed. Towards evening, when the suncan- 
not shine on them, take off the pot and give them fresh 
air till the sun appears in the morning—then replace 
it. Ina few days they will have new roots, and beout 
of danger. t 









THE NEW GENESEE FARMER, 


M. B. Barenan will spend most of this month tra- 
velling in the Western parts of Upper Canada and 
New York, where he hopes to have the pleasure of cal- 
ling on many of his friends. 

Lost Numbers.—Post- Masters will please inform us 
if any subscribers have not received their papers cor- 
rectly, that we may send them again. 


OLD GENESEE FARMER, 
pwr Vols., 1st. and 4th, may be had at $1 per vol. 
Swine Breeder, or a treatise on fattening swine. 
. HOYT. 
6, State-s*. Rochester. 


VOLUMES WANTED. 
A high price will be paid for severa! copies of vols. 3, 5,8 
and 9 of the Weekly Genesse Farmer. 
July ist, 1840, M. B. BATEHAM. 


PORTABLE THRASHING MACHINES. 
CLOVER MACHINES AND HORSE POWERS. 
Ay ARRANTED to be thoroughly built and to work well : 
ae made by Tuomas D. Burratt, Geneva, Ontario Co., 

These machines have all been warranted “to be thorough- 
ly built, and to work well;” and they hane fully sustained 
that warranty. 

They have gone largely into use; more than four thousand 
are in operation; many of them have thrashed from ten to 
twen'y thousand bushels each, without repairs. More than 
eight hundred new mochines were sold during the last ser- 
son; and on thorough trial, they have been recommence hy 
thsse who use them “to be as complete, and to work as weil 
as any inthe world.” 

His new Combination Machine separates the grain from 
the straw in the process of thrashing, without any additional 
machidery ; saves the labor of one hand in raking away the 
straw—nuch grain which is usually raked off with the straw 
—and is driven with less power chan any other machine in 
use, 

Geneva, June 27, 1240. 

A DURHAM BULL CALF, 
F FINE FORM and undoubted pedigree, for sale ata 
reasonable price, by THOMAS WRIGHT, 

Mace lon, Wayne co., 5 mo. 17th, 1940. 

— as above, some pure Berkshire pigs of the Bement 
stock, 











For sale by 
May 2°. 

















NEW ARRIVALS! 
UST received at the Rochester Seed Store by the St 
Ship British Queen from England, a large ao bo ae 
purple top Ruta Baga, and a general assortment of English 
and Scotch Turnip Seeds. 
low prices. 
June Ist, 1940. 


37 Merchants supplied at very 
M. B. BATEHAM.> 








} INER’S PATENT PUMPS, for Wells and 

Cisterns, improved. During the last few months the 
subscribers have made several important improvements in 
the construction of this pump, which renders it the cheapest 
and most durable article now in use, They have no hesita- 
tion in saying that they are decidedly preferable to any other 
article now in operation. Many testimonials of scientific 
and mechanical men might be given to show the simplicity 
and durabili y of the cons‘ruction of this pump, and its supe- 
riority to all o hers, but as a personal examina‘ion might 
give amore correct idea of them, they invite all who may 
have occasion to purchase, to call before supplying them- 
selves elsewhere. 

They are now manufactured and sold wholesale and retail, 
at prices ‘o correspond with the times, at the Warehouse of 
the Eagie Furnace, near the Falls, by 

W. A. LANGWORTHY & Co. | 

Rochester, April}. | 





Vou), 


Seed Buckwheat for sale at the Seed Store 
M. B. BAT 


NEW BOOKS, 2 ~~ 


HILD’S work on Beet Sugar; Buel’s Farmers 
panion ; the American Swine Breeder's Compan 
Bridgeman’s Gardener, new edition; and a fresh supply j 
sundry other valuable books, for sale at the Seed Store, “ 
M. B. BATEHAM, 
June Ist, 1840. 


Cai 
THE THOROUGH BRED HORSE 


YOUNG HENRY. 


TS PUBLIC are informed that the above thorough breg 

Horse, raised by H. Wooley, Long Island, ang now 
owned by the subscriber, wil) stana at O. Culver’s, Brighton, 
Monroe ¢co., and will be let to mares at fifteen dollars the 
season. Enclosed and good pasture will be Provided, anj 
all possib’e care and attention will be paid to mares pr, 
from a distance and left with the horse; but no responsibility 
for accidents or escapes, should any occur. 

Pedigree. 

Young Henry was got by Henry, the competitor of Eclipse, 
out o: Sandhole, by Eclipse Young Henry is now six eare 
old on the 4th of June next: he is a splendid figure, with his 
points finely developed; he is a dark sorrel, and 
over 16 hands high. For further particulars, apply to 

OLIVER CULVER, 

Brighton, Monroe Co,, N. Y., May 20, 1840. 











IMPROVED BERKSHIRE PIGs, 


HE Subscriber has on hand, andwiil have, during the 
Summer, Pure Berkshire Pigs—also a cross of the Le. 
cester and Berkshire. These Pigs are equal to any in th 
State, and will be sold as cheap as any. 
Rochester, May 1st., 1840. AMOS SAWYER. 


AGENTS 
FOR THE ROCHESTER SEED STORE 


full assortment of seeds, put up at the Rochester Seqg 
Store, may be found at each of the following places 
Subscriptions will also be received there for the “* New Gea. 
esee Farmer and Gardener’s Journal :”’ 
Buffale,. cccccccccs .-W. & G. Bryant. 
Lockport, ......e+ee+eeee0-85. H. Marks & Co, 
New Fane,......++.0+. +e. P. Lukens, 
Albion,. ...e0. eeeeeeehathbun & Clark, 
Brockport,. .o..eseeseee+e++-George Allen. 
Scotsville,....-+ eee eee Andrus & Garbutt, 
Le Roy, .ccrcrccccces . - «Tompkins & Morgan, 
Batavia, .. 2+... seeeeeeee eed. V. D. Verplanck, 
Attica, oc ccccccccccccccccdte & N. Wells, 
Perry, . 2-20 -seeeees ss ee Le B. Parsons & Son. 
Mount Morris,.... eo « cocelkt. Slecper. 
Geneseo, ....- 
Canandaigua,.....-+- 
Geneva,...- 
Waterloo,....... 


eee 


* SLM. Hunt. 


Auburn,. ...cccccccrces 
Seinen, vrrrrre Tr. -«..-Hoyt & May. 

Newark,...+-+++ .++++-Doane & Partridge. 
Syracuse,.....+++ oeceee ~+-.-T. B. Fitch & Co, 


occccede Ee Warne. 
. .M. B. Edson 
M. B. BATEHAM. 


Rochester Seed-Store, Marck 1, 1840. 


ROCHESTER PRICES CURRENT. 
CORRECTED FOR 
THE NEW GENESEE FARMER, JULY 2, 1810. 


Utica,. « ececces 
Oswego, seceereerccceees 





WHEAT, ....per bushel,....@ SlagZy 8B 
CORR eccccccces | ccceee BZ he eeeee Al 
OATS, occecccces ccccccs  BBvevccee 

BARLEY,,.....-+ “ sescces ST heoeeee Ml 
RYE) ccccccccccce © ccccccs Devccccece 
PEAS, Common,. “ ...... SD. cccces 

BEANS, White,.. “ ..s2002  TOeecceeeeees 
POTATOES, «2... § cccccee [9c 00000-2 


TDeeeeee 1,00 
1,00..+4+ 1,3 
1,75..04+ 2,00 


APPLES, Desert,. ‘ 
‘6 Oe are 
CIDER,....+--++ barrel, ... 


FLOUR, Superfine, “ ....... 4,00...++.4,%5 
7 Wie ce |... Since 
SALT, ..cc-cccee © secccce 1,%de00e 0068 
PORK,Mess,....- * ....++. 12,00... 13,00 
ved Prime, ..e. “! .ccece 9500000 +10,00 


sas Hog, ....100 Ibs..... 4,00....- 4,50 
BIE, ccccconses ™ cccccce Gibeccce GEN 
EGGS, ........++..per dozen, ee 
BUTTER, Fresh, .. per pound 10...... 12} 

sed Firkin,.+.. * 1 
CHEESE, ccccccccce. 
EAL, seccccessscce @ 
TALLOW, ........4. * 
Pb sxetssccsenes * 

SHEEP SKINS,,....each,... ae 
WOOL, ......-+..-pound,..  38..0++++ 0 
PEARL ASHES, ..100 Ibs.. 5,00...++ee+0" 
POT, «6 coos * ., 4,50. cccee 
ee. ae! ee 
GRASS SEED,,....bushel,.. 1,50..... % 
CLOVER, “,........ “ .s+ 10,00....12,00 
FLAX,.... ee ** ee sé eee TBscoce 1,00 
PLASTER, (in bbls.) per ton, 6,00....+++++#*" 
i hulk, (at Wheatland) 3,09 ,..eeees 


emma ee 
, eeer 


10. cccconseoes 


Bacccceneeeet 





